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me know, by the honour of your 
FE of —, that, in peruſing 
that part of the late Lord BoIINOBRORE's 


poſthumous works, intitled, * A ſtetch of 
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* Letter the eighth, in che food volume of Lord 
BoLINGBROXE's letters on the ſtudy of hiſtory, octavo 
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the hiftory and flate of Europe, from 1688 

to the concluſion of the peace of Utrecht, 
you obſerve, that the author, in defence 
of the adminiſtration (when he himſelf was 
a principal manager in negociating that fa- 
mous tranſaction, and in purſuing the 
meaſures to bring it about) is very bold and 
dogmatic in his aſſertions, employs much 
art and colouring to ſet them off to the beſt 
advantage, and to make ſuperficial and ima- | 
ginary notions, void of all proof or argu- 
ment, however embelliſhed with agreeable 
turns of wit and expreſſion, paſs for reali- 
ties ; that to divert the reader's attention 
from the object of truth, he takes great 
pains (the uſual reſource of a weak cauſe) 
to calumniate others: All the confederate 
powers, and the characters of thoſe who 
had the chief conduct of the glorious war 
againſt the common enemy, are attack- 


ed with great acrimony ; as if they induſ- 


triouſſy protracted it, from ſelfiſh views of 
intereſt and ambition, without any inten- 
tion to make a ſafe and honourable peace, 


which 


3 

which the ſucceſs of the allied arms, by 
the reduction of the power and pride of 
Lzwis the Fourteenth, might have pro- 
cured ; and which that humbled monarch 
had fincerely offered, earneſtly ſued for, 
and would have concluded, even upon their 
own terms: And if the peace of Utrecht 
(as the author is forced to confeſs) was 
by no means anſwerable to the immenſe 
expence, and the victorious efforts of the 
confederate arms; if France was not ob- 
liged to make ſuch conceſſions as were 
neceſſary to reduce her within due bounds, 
and to give her neighbours a ſufficient ſe- 
curity againſt future invaſions ; all was in- 
tirely owing to thoſe, who oppoſed the mi- 
niſtry at the latter end of Queen AxxE's 
reign, in every ſtep they took for . 
this great and ſalutary end. 


Your Lordſhip didn farther, that not- 
withſtanding theſe poſitive aſſertions, diſ- 
played with great aſſurance, and in a plauſi- 
ble and amuſing ſtyle, you can eafily ſee 
SF A 4 through 


4 


* 


EE NS 
through the fallacious and deceitful veil of 
ſo partial and malicious a repreſentation; + 
for although you were not born at that me- 
morable epoch, yet by the information you 
have had, from perſons of undoubted cre- 
dit and judgment, who were perfectly well 
inſtructed, as having not only a know- 
ledge of, but a ſhare in, what paſſed at 
that important juncture; and from what 
you have read in memorials, and papers 
written with great ſtrength of reaſon on 
that ſubject, when the evidence of facts 
was freſh and glaring, you long ſince form- 
ed, and have not yet altered the opinion 
— That the four laſt years of the admini- 
| tration in Queen Axxx's reign preſented a a 
ſcene, | the moſt iniquitous that was ever 
brought upon the ſtage of public affairs; 
— that inſtead of endeavouring to reduce 
within due bounds the exorbitant power 
of France; to re-eſtabliſh the balance and 
_ tranquillity of Europe; to ſecure, in par- N 
1 ticular, our preſent happy conſtitution, and 
the commerce of this nation, upon a ſolid 

| and 
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and laſting foundation, whith great bleſ- 


ſings Providence, by an uninterrupted ſe- 
ries of wonderful adyantages, that had at- 
_- tended for many years the common cauſe 
againſt France, had enabled the allies to 
obtain; and which they were in a way; 
and even upon the point, of obtaining; your 
Lordſhip is convinced, that all theſe hope- 
ful expectations of reaping the fruit of ſo 
much blood and treaſure (which from the 
nature and ſituation of things ſeemed in- 
fallible) were blaſted and confounded on a 


ſudden, by the prevailing intrigues of a fac- 


tion, compoſed of ſome few ambitious and 
deſigning men, in concert with a new fa- 


vourite lady, who had gained the affections 


of the Queen ; —thar, the Ducheſs of 


MaxLBoRouGH being diſgraced, her near 
relations, a TREASURER of the greateſt in- 


tegrity and abilities; and the braveſt and 


moſt fortunate GENERAL that ever was at 
the head of an army, were removed: - 
that theſe new projectors, impatient to ſuj- 
_ ceed anc ſupport themſelves 1 in theit places, 
8 x | biete 2 8 
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broke through the barriers of honour, ho- 


neſty, and good faith; and giving up all 


concern, not only for the intereſt of our 


friends, but of their own country, without 
any other motive or provocation than that 
of ſatisfying their wicked and aſpiring views 
at any rate, and in order to bring in the 
Pretender, flung themſelves into the arms of 
France. 


Tur, far from ſteadily inſiſting upon 
(as before this unaccountable change it 
was practicable, and in their power to have 
done) terms of peace, agreeable to treaties, 
and to the-principles upon which thoſe trea- 
ties were founded, they were forced to re- 
ceive the law from her, and accept of ſuch 
conditions as ſhe would condeſcend to give 
to us and our allies ; and while we ſhame- 
fully abandoned thoſe allies, far from ob- 
taining (as was pretended) particular ad- 
vantages to this nation, as a ſatisfaction 
for our having borne the chief burden of 
the war: What was peculiarly granted to us, 


£4. 
was calculated to dazzle the eyes of the. 
unthinking multitude; being of no benefit 


to us, but productive (as it afterwards 


proved) of new troubles in Europe. 


Tux moſt intereſting and eſſential con- 
ſiderations for ſecuring and increaſing our 
foreign commerce were ſacrificed in a moſt 
ignominious manner; and laſtly, the founda- 
tion of the proteſtant ſucceſſion in this 
royal family, the bulwark of our laws, 
liberties, and religion, was ſo ſhaken, that, 
at the time of Queen AxxNxE's death, it 
was in a very hazardous and tottering con- 
dition, 


TH1s is the light (and indeed a very true 
one it is) in which your Lordſhip ſtill ſees 


the negociations of thoſe times, when 
ſtripped of the artful dreſs with which this 


author labours to diſguiſe them. 


HowzvER, you ſeem apprehenſive that 
the affirmation of ſo bold a pen, varniſhed 
. with 
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with a variety of lively ideas; may make an 
impreſſion in favour of that extraordinary 
performance, upon the minds of unwary 
readers, even of friends to the preſent ſettle · 
ment, and principles of our government, 
who perhaps were not born till after this 
political convulſion; ; unleſs ſome intelligent 
and well-intentioned perſon who then lived, 

and by being converſant with the tranſac- 
tions of thoſe days, had an opportunity of 
| knowing the truth, would, by ſtating only 
matters of fact, without any other dreſs or 
ornament than that of plain reaſoning, and 
conſequences flowing from undeniable pre- 
miſes, endeavour to unmaſk this political 
Charlatan, and expoſe his pretended erudi- 
tion and veracity in their proper colours; 
and your Lordſhip is pleaſed to recommend 
this taſk to me, as being no ſtranger to 
this unaccountable revolution i in the ſtate of 
Europe. 


I HAVE already told your Lordſhip, that 
it ſeems to me an W undertaking z - 


and 
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and that any one, who will give himſelf 


the trouble to have recourſe to the papers 
called the Medley, to the ſeveral tracts writ- 
ten by Dr. HARx, late biſhop of Chicheſter, 
relating to the Management of the war, to 


the negociations of the preliminaries of 


peace at the Hague in 1709, and at Ger- 
truydenburgh in 1710; the report of the 
ſecret committee in 1715, founded chiefly 
upon Lord BoLinNGBROKE's own papers; 
the barrier treaty vindicated; BURNET'sS 
hiſtory of his own times ; and M. Lam- 
- BERTI's memoirs, will find, that what your 

Lordſhip propoſes is fully performed; and 
that the ſtrong aſſertions, advanced by the 
author of the Sketch, with ſuch an aſſuming 
and dictatorial air, and which by the help 
of his magic lanthorn appear to be ſome- 
thing, are; às he. ſays himſelf of the 
ſyſtems of ſome philoſophers, nothing but 
appearances. It would therefore be ſuffi- 


cient to refer the impartial reader, who 
ſeems charmed at firſt fight with this en- 


tertaining novel (for a mere novel it is) to 
a careful 


o «Mk. . 
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a careful peruſal of thoſe tracts, and the 
charm will ſoon be diſſolved; the pleafing 
ideas, confronted with naked truth, will 
immediately vaniſh, and leave nothing to 
be ſeen but a mixture of iniquity and falſe- 


| BuT your Lordſhip, not fatisfied with 
this anſwer, is pleaſed to tell me, that 
the generality of mankind ſee or care to 
ſee no farther, than what is immediately be- 
fore their eyes: The preſent object ſtrikes 
their imagination, and mere curioſity will 
never engage them to look back to times 
and actions long fince paſt, in order to be 
awakened from their illuſions, and to diſ— 
cover the real characters of perſons, and 
certainty of facts, for whom or wherein 
they are not directly concerned. Neither 
can your Lordſhip's more generous and 
candid diſpoſition ſuffer without indigna- 
tion, that miniſters of the greateſt honeſty 
and capacity that ever ſat at the helm of 
government, who employed their utmoſt 
5 zeal 
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zeal and the wiſeſt meaſures to retrieve and 

fix the balance of power and the peace of 
Europe upon a laſting baſis, and to advance 
the honour and intereſt of this nation to 
a degree much beyond what it ever was 
in the moſt flouriſhing reigns before, ſhould 
be petulantly traduced and calumniated by 
the virulent pen of one, who values him- 
ſelf for having been inſtrumental in diſap- 
pointing the glorious intentions and ends of 
thoſe wiſe meaſures, and would erect a mo- 
nument of praiſe to his own memory, for 


having been the principal actor in ſuch a 
ſcene of iniquity. 


| In ſhort, I find your Lordſhip grows 
warm; and you tell me, that you cannot 
with patience think, that the preſent age 
and poſterity ſhould be deluded by a ſpe- 
cious and falſe repreſentation of ſuch import- 
ant tranſactions; and be made to believe, 
contrary to the nature of things, that vir- 
tue- was vice, and vice virtue; that pa- 
triots were traitors, and traitors patriots 3 
| that 


L 16 1. 
chat Tully was an enemy, and Catiline a 
friend, to the liberties of Rome; or, which 
is the ſame thing, that the councils and 
conduct of the miniſters in the firſt eight 
years of Queen ANNE's reign tended to de- 
ſtroy, and thoſe of the miniſters of the, 
four laſt years of that rei gn 0 Bros 
the, balance of power in Europe 53 
grandeur, intereſts, and ae of * 
kingdoms. Your Lordſhip is 265 f ths 
theſe miſrepreſentations, falſe and abſt ard. 
as they are, ſhould begin now to gain cre- 
dit by the confident aſſertions in this poſt- 
humous romance; which may greatly in- 
creaſe, and prevail hereafter, if the gilding 


de not wiped off from the venomous pill, 


and ſome antidote adminiſtered to prevent 
the fatal effects of the poiſon ; and therefore 
you inſiſt upon it, that ſince I am now at 
leiſure, I ſhould ſet about ſo meritorious a. 
work ; not only as a lover of truth and of 
my country, but for other reaſons that ought . 


to be a perſonal inducement to engage me 
in it, 


Mr 
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Mr very great regard for your Lordſhip, 
and the motives you mention, have made 
ſuch an impreſſion upon me, that I will 
endeavour to obey your commands ; de- 
pending upon the force of undoubted facts, 
and plain and natural inferences from them, 
without the additional and deceitful help of 
rhetorical flowers, artful turns, and quaint 
antitheſes ; which, while they ſerve to raiſe 
and pleaſe the paſſions, keep right reaſon 
and ſound judgment at a diſtance; and 
without any perſonal prejudice, which often 


prevents our ſeeing objects in their true 
light. 


Dorn not, my Lord, the length of this 
introduction, or rather apology for myſelf, 
begin to make you repent of your impor- 
tunity, on account of the trouble you are 
like to have from my ſubſequent letters ? 
But your Lordſhip will remember, that you 
have drawn it upon yourſelf: however, it is 
time to releaſe you at preſent. 


E 


DB: * LETTER 
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Now proceed to perform the promiſe I 

made your Lordſhip in my laſt. 

THAT the merits of the queſtion may be 
thoroughly canvaſſed and well underſtood, 
it ſeems neceſſary to make a deduction of 
the great progreſs of the power of France, 
as it gradually increaſed, by the co-opera- 
tion of the ſword and pen, from the treaty 
of Munſter in 1648, to the happy Revo- 
LUTION in England, and the forming of the | 
firſt grand alliance in 1689; at which time 
the Tanguiſhing condition of King CHARLES 
the Second of Spain had ſtruck all Europe 
with a panic, leſt the grandeur of France, 
already raiſed to an enormous height, 


ſhould, by the poſſible union of thoſe two 
| crowns, 


* 


E 


crowns, upon the death of that prince with- 


out iſſue, become ſo exorbitant, as to attain 


to univerſal monarchy. 


I SHALL then endeavour to ſtate and ex- 
plain the various engagements, relative to 
the ſucceſſion of Spain, which the maritime 
powers contracted with other potentates, for 
their common ſecurity againſt the houſe of 
Bourbon, according to the circumſtances of 


affairs, -and the events of the war from 1689 
to 1703. 


I SHALL then take a general review of the 
operations of the war, and the conſequences 
of them in the ſeveral parts of Europe, 
from 1703 to the end of 1706, and obſerve 
what ſteps were made towards a peace 
during that time ; on which occaſion I ſhall 
take notice of the forced conſtructions, 
which the author of the Sketch has put 
upon the articles of the grand alliance of 
1701, and refute the groundleſs aflertion 
advanced by him from thence, without the 


Ke leaſt. 
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leaſt colour of truth, that France offered in 
1706 to make, with the allies, a ſafe and 


honourable peace upon the principles of that 
treaty. 


-T SHALL afterwards proceed to ſtate the 
ſubſequent events of the war, from 1706 to 
1709 and 1710; and put in a true light the 
negociations for peace during the two laſt 
years; by which it will appear, that there 
was no reaſon to doubt but the allies might 
have been able to recover Spain and the 
Weſt Indies out of the hands of the houſe 
of Bourbon, in favour of that of Auſtria, 


had not the adminiſtration in England been 
changed in 1710. 


I $HALL then examine the conduct of the 
new adminiſtration in England, from 1710 
to the concluſion of the general peace, in 
concert with France, by the treaties of 
Utrecht in 1713; and whether the honour, 


ſafety, and trade of this nation were con- 
ſulted 


( 21 ] 
ſulted in thoſe ann made for England 
at that time. 


CARDINAL RICHELIEU projected and far 
advanced the famous plan, not only for 
making the French king abſolute in his own 
dominions, but, by extending thoſe domi- 


nions, to aggrandize the power of the houſe 


of Bourbon with the reduction of that of 
the houſe of Auſtria. 


CARDINAL MAZARIN * ſucceeded to the 


| ſame authority; and adopting the ſame 


principles, he brought that plan to perfec- 
tion: and carried it ſo far, as to lay the 


foundation of a deſign to unite the crowns 


— 


of France and Spain. 


Tux wonderful and unexpected turns of 


fortune in favour of MAZ ARIN's policy and 
projects, both at home and abroad, inſpired 


* 1642. | 
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him with a ſagacity to foreſee the poſſibility 
of forming ſo great a ſcheme, and with a 


reſolution to meditate and prepare the means 
for making it ſucceed, 


Dukixc the “ negociations for a peace at 
Munſter, he ventured to open his thoughts 
to the French plenipotentiaries on this ob- 
ject ſo early as in 1646. He tells them, 
That “ if his moſt. Chriſtian majeſty, by 
« marrying the infanta of Spain, could have 
« the Low Countries and Franche Comte, 
ce we (the French) ſhould have tout le ſo- 
te Jide; for we might then aſpire to the ſuc- 
ceſſion of Spain, notwithſtanding any re- 
nunciations which the infanta would be 
obliged to make; and this might not bea 
very diſtant expectation, becauſe there is 


only the life of her brother that can ex- 
clude us from it.” 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


#* 1646, 


THE 
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Tux French miniſters at Munſter ſeemed 
indeed to conceive no good opinion of ſo 
diſtant and improbable an idea; but the 
Cardinal never loſt fight of it. The impe- 
rial branch of the houſe of Auſtria was 
humbled by the conditions of that treaty ; 
the arms of France, after the * concluſion 
of it, continued ſucceſsful againſt the Spa- 
niards; and the propoſal of a marriage be- 
tween Lewis the Fourteenth and the infan- 
ta, which ſome time before had been refuſed 
by Spain, was at laſt accepted, and con- 
_ cluded with the F Pyrenean treaty, fourteen 
years after the firſt notion of it had been en- 
tertained by MAZzARIN, without any other 
proviſion, guaranty, or ſecurity, to prevent 
the union of the two monarchies, beſides 


that of renunciations ; which the Cardinal, 


and indeed PriLip the Fourth himſelf, 


looked upon as void at the time of making 
them. 
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Wurx LEw1s the Fourteenth, upon the 
* death of Cardinal MAzZARIN, took the 
reins of government into his own hands, he 
never quitted this great object: All the wars 
he engaged in, all his intrigues in foreign 
courts, and all the treaties he made, were 
calculated to promote the ſucceſs of it. He 
increaſed his power, and extended his do- 
minions, without any regard to jaftice, 
right, or public faith, that he might be able 
to ſupport that claim, when the caſe ſhould 
exiſt; well knowing, that ſuch an immo- 
derate acceſſion of greatneſs would alarm 
the reſt of the potentates of Europe, 


Uro the ＋ death of PIII the Fourth, 
his father-in-law, he immediately claimed, 
ſeized, and | entered upon a conſiderable 
part of the Low Countries and Franche 
Comte, as a pretended devolution to him, 
in right of his queen, notwithſtanding they 


* 


* 1601. + 1665, t 1667, 
574 FR had 


WI 
had both, in the ſtrongeſt terms that could 
be imagined, renounced all pretenſions to 
any part of the Spaniſh dominions ; a plain 
indication, and indeed a declaration, of his 


intentions to pretend to that intire — 
upon its being open. 


Tur rapid progreſs of his arms was 
checked for a ſhort time by the * triple 
alliance between England, Sweden, and the 
States General; and he was obliged by the 
+ treaty of Aix la Chapelle to reſtore Franche 
Comte ; but he retained many important 
places and territories, that he had taken in 
the Netherlands, 


His dominions were augmented by that 
peace; his ambition was for a while ſuſ- 
pended, but not ſatisfied ; he made prepa- 
rations for a new war. He ſoon gained by 
brigues and corruptions the courts of Eng- 


— 


* 1068, + 1668. 
land 


of. 

land and Sweden; which & diſſolved the tri- 
ple alliance: He ſaw the weakneſs of Spain; 
the jealouſy and envy of the Empire againſt 

the States General; the diviſions ariſing in 
the Dutch government; the bad condition 
of their land forces; and the indifference of 
tlie court of Vienna, in which he had gained 
a ſecret influence: He ſaw all theſe advan- 


tages, and did not fail to make good uſe of 
them. 


ANIMATED with a ſpirit of glory and re- 
venge, and ſtrengthened by an unaccount- 
abie union with England, at the head of in- 
numerable and irreſiſtible forces, he over- 
ran like a torrent the United Provinces; and 
within the ſpace of three months made him 
ſelf maſter of three of them. 


Tur other powers of Europe, aſtoniſhed 
at this ſudden inundation of conqueſts, were 


> 


2 


® 1671. 


at 


rc 


at 


17 4 
at laſt rouſed from their lethargy; ſome of 
thoſe who joined with him at firft in this 
war, * withdrew themſelves from his alli- 
ance; and others engaged with great zeal 


in defence of the States General, as a com- 
mon Concern, 


+ Lewis the Fourteenth, abandoned by 


his allies, and left to ſupport himſelf by his 


own forces, had recourſe to his never-fail- 
ing artifice, to amuſe and divide the allies 
by negociations, His plenipotentiaries ex- 
erted their talents at a congreſs, while his 
generals continued to purſue their victories 
in the field. A dextrous and ſucceſsful ma- 
nagement of the art of treating and fighting 
at the ſame time, obliged his enemies to 
come into a | peace at Nimeguen, on con- 
ditions dictated by himſelf; and the poſſeſ- 
ſion of Franche Comte was confirmed to 


* 1672 f 1674, + 1678. 


him, 
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him, with an additional increaſe of other 
towns and territories. + - 


He now obtained the title of LE GRAND, 
even from foreigners : and being elevated to 
ſo great a height of power and pride, he 
was adored as more than mortal by his ſub- 
jets. He valued himſelf as not only equal 
to any, but ſuperior to all the other poten- 
tates of Europe together. 

"io 

Tre powers engaged againſt him in the 
laſt war had reduced their extraordinary 
forces in conſequence of the peace; he con- 
tinued as well armed as ever: the peace 
was no interruption to his acquiſitions. A 
council eſtabliſhed at * Briſac re- united by 
a decree ſeveral diſtricts pretended to have 
been diſmembered from Alſace ; and a de- 
cree of the chamber of Metz re- united ſe- 
veral others, as diſmembered from the three 


— 


* 


— 


* 1680. 


biſhopricks: 
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biſhopricks: The king himſelf was judge 
and party in his own cauſe, and he paſſed 
an edict for the execution of thoſe decrees. 


THe princes diſpoſſeſſed of their lord- 
ſhips, which they had enjoyed from time 
immemorial, found no other redreſs than 
complaints and proteſtations : His miniſter 
 Lovvois, by the force of intrigues, mo- 

ney, and menaces,. * got poſſeſſion of Straſ- 
bourg. 


THe ſame year Caſal, a capital city of 
Montferrat, was ſold and delivered up to the 
Marquis of BoUFFLERS. 


THe refuſal of Spain to yield Aloſt, de- 
manded by France, as having been forgot 
to be inſerted in the conditions of the laſt 
peace, was a ſufficient reaſon for the + block- 
ade of Luxembourg. 


am. 
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* 1681, + 1682, 


CouRTRAY, 


E 
* CouRTRAY, Dixmude, and Luxem- 
bourg were ſurrendered to France: The 
ſituation of Europe was ſuch, that there was 
no other way to ſtop the progreſs of her 
arms, but that of unactive guaranties and 
fruitleſs negociations; the Imperialiſts and 
Spaniards treated ag Ratiſbon with her, 
whilſt her generals * employed in taking 
their towns. The conferences there at laſt 
converted the peace of Nimeguen into a 
truce of twenty years; by which France 
kept Luxembourg: This was but a weak 
ſecurity to prevent future hoſtilities. No 
treaty, truce, or peace, laid any reſtraint or 
obligation upon LEWIS the Fourteenth; the 
end of one war was in a manner the begin- 
ing of another, 


Tust frequent violations of public faith 
- TE am. . . 
without any foundation of right ; the many 
invaſions without the leaſt provocation; the 


_— 


* 1683, 1684. 


cruelties 
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cruelties exerciſed where the French arms 
prevailed ; and the encouragement given to 
the Turk to make war upon the Chriſtians, 
raiſed at laſt a general hatred and indigna- 
tion againſt the crown of France in moſt 


of the princes of Europe, even in thoſe who 
had been her beſt friends. 


THe famous league of Augſbourg, pro- 
jected in 1686, of which the prince of 
Orange was the firſt mover, was concluded 
in 1687, between the emperor and the king 
of Spain; ſeveral princes and circles of the 
empire, and even the king of Sweden, be- 
came a party to it, out of reſentment for the 

ſeizure of Deux Ponts belonging to that 
crown by the French, who were arrived to 


that pitch of haughtineſs, as to ſpare neither 
friend nor foe. 


Bur the REevoLUTION, which providen- 
tially happened at this critical juncture in 
England, from whence, during the weak, 
profligate, and corrupt reigns of King 

CHARLES 


„ 

CHaRLEs the Second and King Jams the 
Second, no aſſiſtance could be expected 
againſt France, contributed moſt effectually 
to give a new turn to the ſtate of affairs in 
Europe. 


* The prince of Orange, at the ſame 
time king of Great Britain and ſtadtholder 
of Holland, endued with the talents of a 
great politician and hero, a determined ene- 
my, from public views, to LE wis the Four- 
teenth, and ſenſible of the dangers that 
threatened the liberties of Europe, if the 
king of Spain, who was then in a bad ſtate 
of health, ſhould die, became the head and 
heart of a confederacy, compoſed of almoſt 
all the powers of Europe. By his authority, 
and his influence, the firſt grand alliance, 
in order to withſtand the exorbitant power 
of France, was projected and concluded in 
1689. 


Y I 5HouLD 


5 

| I snovLD now proceed to ſtate and ex- 
plain the various engagements of that and 
other treaties, relative to the ſucceſſion of 
the Spaniſh monarchy, which the maritime 
powers contracted with other potentates, for 
their common ſecurity againſt the houſe of 
Bourbon, according to the circumſtances of 
affairs and the events of war, from 1689 ta - 


1703: but this muſt be the — of an» 
other letter. 


rern 


LETTER III. 


the grand alliance of 1689 * it was 


agreed, That no. peace ſhould be made 


until the peace of Weſtphalia, Oſnabrug, 
and Munſter, and alſo the Pyrenean treaty, 
ſhould be vindicated, and all things of an 
» eccleſiaſtical and political concern reſtored to 


their ancient ſtate. 


FRANCE having publiſhed in divers places 
and courts, that notwithſtanding her ſolemn 
renunciations, ſhe would by force of arms 


inceſſantly endeavour to aſſert the ſucceſſion 
to the Spaniſh monarchy for the dauphin ; 


+ it was agreed, That in cafe the king of 


—— 


——_—_— 


. 


— 


Art. 4: 


SIT 


+ Separate article. 


*—— 


Spain 


18 J 
Spain ſhould die without lawful heirs, the 
contracting parties would aſſiſt with all their 


forces his Imperial majeſty to get and keep 


his lawful ſucceſſion to the Spaniſh mon- 


. archy, and all the rights and dominions 


S "7 SS © BB 


belonging to it; and "maintain him in the 
poſſeſſion of them againſt the French and 
all their adherents that ſhould Uefa or 
indirectly oppoſe i it. 


7 5 Lordſhp will obſerve, that n 
leſs than the reducing of France to the terms 
of the treaty. of Weſtphalia and the Pyre- 


| nees, and ſecuring the whole Spaniſh mon- 
archy to his Imperial majeſty upon the 


death of King CHaRLEs the Second, was 
thought ſufficient to preſerve the liberties of | 
Europe againſt ſo perfidious and terrible a 
neighbour. 


Titz Gitem was not raſh abd precipi- 
tate; did not proceed (as the author of the 
Sketch would intimate) from a ſpirit of 


pure revenge, but was founded upon the 
C2 firſt 


[, 30-1 


rſt principle of human nature, ſelf-defence. 
The cruel experience of a long train of in- 
fidelities and outrages perpetrated by France 
near thirty years, made theſe engagements 
reaſonable, juſt, and neceflary, in order to 
reduce and keep her ambitious and over- 
bearing power within Pro bounds. 


Tur author of the Sketch himſelf al- 
lows them to be ſo, particularly thoſe re- 
lating to the monarchy of Spain. He 
quotes very emphatically the ſubſtance” of 
the ſecret article; and far from finding fault 
with it, he reproaches the other ſtates and 
princes of Europe for their indolence, in 
having ſo long forgotten the pretenſions and 


views of France bee eee to that mon 
archy. OT awo 21 


ln 211d iv 
Ha the events of the war; in eonſę- 
Pte of this Ty Wea. ſo favourable 
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to the arms of the confederates, as to have 
enabled them to conclude a peace upon an 
expreſs condition of aſcertaining and ſe- 
curing to the emperor the right of ſucceed- 
ing to the crown of Spain; and had that 
peace, according to an article in it, been 
guarantied by a perpetual defenſive alliance 
between the contracting parties, nobody 
would have thought the greatneſs of the 
houſe of Bourbon too much reduced, or 
that of Auſtria, too, much increaſed : Such a 
peace would probably have ſettled the ba- 
lance of power upon a laſting baſis, and 
have prevented the ruinous and expenſive 
wars in Which all Europe was afterwards 
involved. The author of the Sketch takes 
indeed ſeveral occafions, in order to juſtify 
his own ſcandalous peace of 1713, to affirm 
with his uſual air of authority (as if it muſt 
be fo becauſe he ſays it, ſcorning to give 
any proof for his bold affertions) that the 
union of the Imperial and Spaniſh crowns 
might be as dangerous, as the union of the 
two monarchies of France and Spain to the 

C 3 | liberties 
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liberties of Europe: : It muſt be anal that 
the enterpriſing genius of CHARLES the 
Fifth, poſſeſſed of the Imperial and Spaniſh 
Crowns, alarmed ſometimes the neighbour- 

ing powers; but that terror was little more 
than a ſhort and tranſitory flaſh: The ex- 
tenſiye views and attempts of that active 
prince were often interrupted and checked 
by a variety of diſagreeable events. Fre- 
quent diſappointments at laſt ſubgued” his 
ambitious ſpirit ; he ſunk on a ſudden info 
| retirement; he reſigned his Imperial a and roy yal 


crowns, dividing his dominions between his 
St 
brother and ſon, - 


111 x 
11 Fi 


| Tur acquiſitions o& Lewis xiv! after- 
wards from the German branch of the houſe 
of Auſtria, by the treaty of Muyfter ; z "and 
Ap and other e and incroach- 
ments, even in time of peace, would have 
{till made him, by reaſon of the largeneſs 
and contiguity of all his territories, more 


than a match for the emperor, had all the 
dominions 


191 
dominions of Spain, ſeparated at ſuch a 
diſtance from one another, and from thoſe 
of Auſtria and the ſeat of empire, fallen to 
his Imperial majeſty upon the death of King 
CHARLES the Second; for inſtead of be- 
coming, by that acceſſion, too powerful and 
formidable to his neighbours, he muſt ſtill 
have depended upon the guaranties and aſ- 


ſiſtance of England and Holland, to pre- 


ſerve his extenſive dominions againſt the aſ- 
piring defigns and attempts of Lewis XIV: 
And if France would not, the Emperor 

could not, have ventured to raiſe new diſ- 
turbances, to promote ambitious views, 
with any hopes of ſucceſs, as the reſt of 
Europe, might, and would certainly in that 
caſe, by a confederacy with the French, 

have oppoſed him with a ftrength much 
greater than what he could haye exerted 
from ſuch an union; of which more ſhall be 
hug! hereafter. | But to return 


Tur ſuperiority and fortune of the French 


arms prevailed conſtantly againſt the allies : 


C 4 King 
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king WILLIAM, of glorious memory made 
a noble ſtand; e he was, as a Ftench 
author ſays, ce always beaten, but never de- 
< feated.” The many victories gained: by 
France, the defection of the duke of Savor, 
the exhauſted condition and uneafineſs of 
the maritime powers, and particularly the 
party diviſions and diſcontents in England, 
embaraſſed and diſtreſſed him to ſuch a de- 
gree, that he was neceſſitated to make the 
Þ+ peace of Ryſwick; which, conſidering 
the great advantages obtained by France 
during the war, and her willingneſs to con- 
clude it upon much the ſame terms with 
thoſe of Nimeguen, may be ſaid to have 
been an honourable one; but it could by no 
means be a ſafe one, as long as the preten- 
ſions of that crown to the ſucceſſion of the 


52G! fl, 
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* Henaut, Abrege Chronologique, anno 1702. Ses 
malheurs ne ſervirent qu'a faire voir les reſſources de 


ſon genie; il fut toujours battu ſans Jamais avoir GO 
detait, | 


1 1697, 


Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh 'monarchy ſubſiſted ; and the carry- 
ing thoſe pretenſions into execution by force, 
if not prevented by a treaty, could not be 
at a great diſtance, on Abcoünt of the then 
mn condition of the king of Spain, 


1463111 


Tun ae at that time of being 
able to get and keep, by a new war, from 
the houſe of Bourbon, that whole monarchy, 
made à compoſition neceſſary. The author 
of the Steteb, after turning and twiſting 
the queſtion into a variety of ſhapes that are 
more amuſing than inſtructive, as all his 
conceits and reflections are, confeſſes, * that 
King WILLIAM could not do otherwiſe than 
come into a treaty of partition with France 
relating ta the Spaniſh monarchy, to prevent 
a new war he was in no ſort prepared to 
make, 


IN 
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In regulating that partition care was tak 
by that wiſe prince, that the greateſt part of 
thoſe dominions, particularly thoſe that 
might be moſt detrimental in the hands of 
France to the liberties of Europe, and to 
the ſecurity and commerce of the maritime 
powers, ſhould not fall to any branch of 
the houſe of Bourbon. The diſpoſition of 
Old Spain (except a ſmall portion of it) and 
of the Weſt Indies, as well as of the Low 
Countries, in favour of the Bavarian family, 
by the * firſt treaty of partition, and by the 
+ ſecond, in favour of the archduke of Au- 
ſtria, would have made the contingency of 
uniting thoſe rich and extenſive dominions 
to the crown of France impoſſible, had 
either of thoſe treaties taken place. ; my R 


jJhy 
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'Tars compoſition was not, and indeed 
could not be, underſtood (as is inſinuated 
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* Signed at the Hague, 11 Oct. 1699. 
+ Signed at London, 13 March 1700. | 
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by the author of the Sketch) by the mari- 
time powers as an acknowledgment of the 
right of France to any part of this ſucceſ- 
ſion; but! it proceeded from a diffidence and 
diſtruſt of their being able to collect a ſuf- 
ficient Arength to wreſt the whole Spaniſh 
monarchy out of her hands, and in order to 
prevent, if poſſible, her acquiſition of Spain 
and the Weſt Indies; the part which they 


apprehended would prove moſt dangerous 


to their barrier, and the navigation and trade 
of their ſubjeQts 


Tuts compoſition, notwithſtanding its ſe- 
curing ſuch eſſential points, had it ſucceed- 
ed, was extremely cenſured at that time by 
this author and his malevolent party; but 
had the, territories in Italy been aſſigned to 
the Emperor, and the reſt of Spain, with 
the Low Countries and the Welt Indies, to 
the Dauphin, would not their clamour have 
been much louder, and with much more 
reaſon, for our having obtained for the 
houſe of Auſtria the Italian dominions? A 


portion 


EN 


portion which, in the diviſion of the Spaniſſi 
monarchy, might be more agreeable to her, 
but at the ſame time ſacrificed and expoſed 
the dominions of England and Holland, 
with their navigation and commerce, to the 
mercy of the houſe of Bourbon. 


Ir muſt be agreed, that the territories al- 
lotted by the treaty of partition to the Dau- 
phin, , and conſequently to France, would 
certainly have been a greater addition of 
ſtrength and advantage to that crown, than 
was to have been wiſhed, would the ſtate 
of affairs in Europe have ſuffered a diviſion 
to have been made leſs prejudicial to the 
public ſafety ; but a diviſion. at that time 
was neceſſary; that which was made was' 
better than none at all; better than aban- 
doning without any concern the whole Spa- 
niſh monarchy to the will of France ; and 
notwithſtanding the ill effect and influence 
which a partition of thoſe dominions might 
have, and it is natural to believe had, npon 
the councils of Spain in favour of France, 


which 
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which was undoubtedly foreſeen, yet the 
circumſtances of affairs made it the only 
reſource to prevent a rupture; and the reſult 
mult have been, that if LEw1s XIV. would 
have performed his engagements, the treaty 
muſt have ſucceeded, ' peace would have 
been preſerved, and all poſſibility of an 

union of the two crowns of France and 
Spain been for ever barred; but if the 
French king, in violation of them, ſhould 
ſeize upon that monarchy, ſuch a notorious 
breach of public faith, and ſuch an evidence 
to all Europe of his intentions to ſubject 
their liberties to his arbitrary will, would 
have given England and Holland juſt cauſe 
and provocation to reſent it; and conſe- 
quently have laid a foundation, as it did, to 
form more readily a confederacy with other 
powers againſt him, in their own defence, 
than pofſibly could have been effected time 
enough for their common ſecurity, had no 
Tet . been made. 


Tuts 
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Tais compoſition did not take place: 
Lxwis XIV. in violation of the moſt ſo- 
lemn engagements, according to cuſtom, 
when he thought he had power to make 
his intereſt prevail againſt faith and right, 
adopted the will, of CHARLES, the Second, 

by which the duke of AN jou was declared 
heir to the whole Spaniſh monarchy, with 
the moſt infamous excuſe (as Burxer calls 
it) that although he had departed from the 
terms of the treaty, he had adhered to the 
ſpirit and intention of it; which was, to 
maintain the peace of Europe; as if Kade. 
lity to engagements between conſiderable 
powers was moſt likely to be the cauſe, 
and infidelity the prevention, of troubles. 
He ſoon after paſſed * letters patent, reſerv- 
ing to the new king of Spain, and his heirs 
male, a right of ſucceeding to the c crown of 
France, notwithſtanding his acceſſion to that 
of S pain. | 
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Tux duke of Axqou, by the aſſiſtance of 
France, immediately took poſſeſſion of the 
the Spaniſh throne ; the Dutch gariſons of 
the barrier towns were ſurprized and diſ- 
miſſed, and French troops put in poſſeſſion 
of them; and France by other violent ſteps, 
contrary to treaty, made herſelf miſtreſs gf 
the Netherlands. King WILLIAM and the 
States, unarmed and unprepared to revenge 
and reſiſt ſuch perfidious attempts, were 
obliged, in order to gain time, to acknow- 
ledge the duke of Ax jou king of Spain, 
and to enter into negociations with the 
French miniſter at the Hague for the pre- 
ſeryation of the peace, and for the ſecurity 
| of depri dominions and trade. 


4p terms propoſed by them were re- 
| jetted with ſcorn ; the continuation of 
hoſtilities on the part of France ſhewed 
plainly, that all was at take; a rupture 
with that crown became unavoidable 
for, as the author, himſelf exprelles it, 


« The 
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* « The immediate ſecuring of commerce 
te and of barriers, the preventing an union 
&* of the two monarchies at ſome future 
te time, and the preſervation of a certain 
ec degree at leaſt of equality in the ſcales of 
te power, were points too important to Eng- 
ie land, Holland, and the reſt of Europe, 
te to be reſted on the moderation of French 
te and the vigour of Spaniſh councils, un- 
« der a prince of the houſe of France. 


EvroPs was now in a great fermenta- 
tion; various negociations for concluding 
treaties, hiring troops, and warlike prepara- 
tions, were carried on in ſeveral courts with 
much zeal ; hoſtilities were begun in ſome 
parts; a general war enſued ; and moſt of 
the princes and ſtates in Europe were en · 
paged on one fide or the n 
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Maxx circumſtances, beſides the expe= | 
rience of former wars to her advantage, con- 
curred to flatter France with a perſuaſion 


that her power was irreſiſtible ; united with 
Spain ſhe had gained the king of Portugal, 
the ukes of Savoy and Mantua, and the 


A 


ele ors, f Bavaria and Cologne, to her in- 
tegel: 6 had | gotten poſſeſſion by] her fleets 


an arms of the whole Spaniſh monarchy ; 


and, by "{eizing . the ; Spaniſh Netherlands, 


had blocked-up and in a manner beſieged 


the Unit rovinces. | 
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conclud ed the * ſecond grand alliance, as 
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the Emperor, England, and Holland, 1 
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Tux motives of this treaty are founded 
upon the French king's having, immediately 
upon the death of King CHARLEs the Se- 
cond of Spain, * taken poſſeſſion of the 
whole monarchy of Spain for the duke of 
AxJov, and ſeized by force the provinces 
of the Spaniſh Netherlands, the duchy of 
Milan, &c. by which and other means the 
kingdoms of France and Spain were fo 
cloſely joined, that they muſt be confidered 
for the future as one and the ſame Eing- 
dom. How to diſſolve this fatal union, or 
obviate the miſchievous conſequences of it, 


the allies did not, and indeed could not, in 


ſuch a dubious and frightful conjuncture, 
expreſly ſtipulate by a particular plan; but 2 
they agreed in general and ſtrong terms, 
that, + in caſe of a war, none of the con- 
tracting parties ſhould treat with the enemy 
but jointly with the participation and coun- 
ſel of the others; and that no peace ſhould 


we, % 
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Preamble. f Art. 8. 
be 


(nn) 


be made without having obtained equitable 


and reaſonable ſatisfaction for the Emperor; 
for the king of Great Britain and the States, 


a particular ſecurity of their reſpective do- 


- Minions, navigation, and commerce; and 
Wichout having previouſly taken juſt precau- 


tions that the kingdoms of France and 
Spain might never be united under the ſame 


empire, nor one and the ſame king ever 


become ſovereign of them both; particu- 
laly that the French might never get poſ- 
ſeſſien of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, or carry 
on any trade thither, directly or indirectly, 
unde ay pretence whatſoever. 


Wahr this Equitable and reaſonable ſa- 
tisfaRion, this particular ſecurity, theſe juſt 
precautions, ſhould be, and how the French 
- ſh6Uld be prevented from getting the Weſt 
Indies, and from trading thither, is not ſpe- 
ciffed in the articles; in the mean time it is 
Mtipulated, * that the utmoſt efforts ſhould 
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Art. 5. 
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* 1 
be made to recover the Spaniſh Low Coun- 

tries, to conquer the duchy of Milan, Na- 
ples, and Sicily, with the countries and 
iſlands in the Mediterranean upon the coaſt 
of Tuſcany, that belong to the crown of 


Spain, to ſerve for the purpoſes therein men 
tioned, | | oy 


Axp it was agreed, * that the king of 
Great Britain and the States might by 
joint concert take and keep, for their own 
uſe and benefit of trade, any countries or | 
towns poſſeſſed by the do in theWeſt 


Indies. 


* q : * « ba | 1 


THESE are the out-lines or a ſketch of 
operations propoſed by the allies, at the 
time of a general conſternation, to encoun- 
ter the formidable and united ſtrength of 
France and Spain, until they ſhould ſee the 
ſucceſs of their firſt efforts. For I muſt 
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* Art. 6, 


here 


* 


or 
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| CS | 
here obſerve to your Lordſhip, that the Im- 


| perial miniſter in negociating the grand alli- 


ance was very earneſt that the reſtitution of 
the whole Spaniſh monarchy ſhould be ſti- 


| pulated in his maſter's favour : The plenipo- 


tentiaries of England and Holland would 
not come into ſo extenfive an engagement 


in expreſs terms, not knowing what might 


be the fate of the war; but M. DicxveLT, 
a deputy from Utrecht of great repute, who 
managed this negociation with the Imperial 
miniſters, rold them, the emperor might be 
aſſured, that, * if the ſucceſs of their arms 
ſhould prove favourable, proper meaſures 
ſhould be taken for the ſatisfaction of his 
Imperial majeſty, which ſhould be extended 
according to events: So that it is plain, that 
the efforts to be made for conquering certain 
countries and places were not underſtood 


89 
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* Lamberti, vol. i. p. 620. Si le ſort des armes ve- 
noit a etre favorable, l'on prendroit des meſures conve- 
nables pour la fatisfation de ſa majeſte Imperiale, & 
Von $'etendroit ſuivant les evenements, * 
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to be ſufficient, in all events, to anſwer the 
| motives and conditions of the eighth article 
of the grand alliance, without which no 
peace was to be made with France and 
Spain; but what might be neceſſary to ſa- 
tisfy thoſe great points was left undecided, 
and to be finally explained and ſettled, ac- 
cording to future circumſtances and ſuc- 
ceſſes in the courſe of the war. And your 
Lordſhip will obſerve, that England and 
Holland, by the- ſixth article, might take 
and keep, for their on benefit of trade, 
any place or port belonging to Spain in the 
Weſt Indies : A plain evidence that they ne- 
ver intended PHiL1P ſhould remain poſſeſſed 


of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, if they . * 
any means _ it, 


Tur death of King WILLIAM at this cri- 
tical and intereſting juncture occaſioned a 
great conſternation, not only in Great Bri- 
tain, but alſo abroad amongſt all the poten- 
tates that were concerned for the liberties of 
Europe. 


THAT © 


Sa + + | 
THAT noble minded prince having felt 
himſelf ſome time to be in a declining ſtate 
of health, and foreſeeing into whoſe hands 
the adminiſtration of affairs in England 
would fall upon his death, gave up his 
perſonal reſentment againſt Lord MaRLBO- 
ROUGH, to the public good, in order to 
have the common cauſe ſupported againſt 
France ; and, before he died, appointed that 
lord his ambaſſador to the States, and com- 
mander in chief of the Engliſh forces in 
Holland. | 


QuEeN ANNE, upon her acceſſion to the 
throne, immediately ſent his Lordſhip to 
give the States the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of 
her reſolution to maintain the alliances that 
had been made, and to concur with them in 
every thing that the common intereſt of Eu- 
rope ſhould require. 


In the mean time France, by corruption 
and intrigues in foreign courts, and by 
early and- vigorous meaſures in the field, 

D 4 gained 


| [$5] 

gained daily new ſtrength. and advantages, 
before the maritime powers, by the nature 
of their government, could put themſelves 
in a condition to act; and the affairs of the 
allies had, on the entrance into the war, a 
very dark and. unpromiſing aſpect. Con- 
trary to all human appearances, the military 
operations ſoon took an extraordinary turn in 
their favour. 


: Tas enterpriſing and intrepid genius of 
Prince EUGENE was attended with wonder 
i ſucceſs 1 in Italy. 
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Tur incomparable conduct and courage 
of Lord MARLBOROUGH, by taking in a 
ſhort time ſeveral towns in the Low Coun- 
tries, and obliging the enemy, advanced as 
far as under the walls of Nimeguen, to re- 
tire precipitately before him, releaſed the 
United Provinces, who had been encom- 
_ paſſed by the French forces, and new-erect- 
ed forts, from their impriſonment ; and 
from that deſpondency into which the vaſt 
| ſuperiarity 
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1 
ſuperiority and progreſs of the French on all 
ſides had flung them at the beginning of the 
troubles, | 


Bo T a ſtroke of the greateſt policy and 
im portance to the common cauſe was, the 
ſucceſs of the negociations with Portu gal and 
Savoy. 


Trost two powers, by offenſive and de- 
fenſive alliances contracted in the ſecond 
year of the war, with the Emperor, Great 
Britain, and the States, were * detached from 
their former engagements with France and 
Spain, and heartily engaged in ſupport of 
the public intereſt of Europe. W. 


By the 8 treaty with Portugal it is 
agreed, that the three confederate powers, 
together with his Portugueſe majeſty, ſhall 
unanimouſly endeavour, that the Arch-duke 
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 CrHaRLEs, may be put into poſſeſſion of all 
Spain, as it was enjoyed by the catholic 
king, CHARLES the Second, Art. 1. And 
No peace or truce ſhall be made without 
the mutual conſent of all the contracting 
parties, nor at any time, as long as the ſe- 
cond grandſon of the moſt chriſtian king, or 
any other prince of the French race, ſhould 
continue in Spain. Art, 21, 


Tre Arch-duke CHARLES ſhall come 

into Portugal, and land there with the aux- 
Hiary forces of the confederate powers, 
Art. 24. 


As ſoon as he arrives in Portugal, that 
king ſhall acknowledge him and hold him 
for king of Spain, as king CHARLEs the 
Second poſſeſſed it. Art. 25. 


Tur th confederates ſhall carry on the 
war briſkly in the Low Countries, on the 
Rhine, and in Italy, at the ſame time as 

we | they 
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they enter into Spain on the fide of Portu- 
gal. Art. 27. 


Tua the arch-duke, when king of 
Spain, ſhall yield to the king of Portugal 
Badajos, Albuquerque, Valencia, and Alcan- 
tara in Eſtramadura, &c. Secret Art. 1. 


Tur arch-duke is likewiſe to yield up to 
his Portugal majeſty certain dominions ad- - 
joining to the river Plata in America, Secret 


Art. 2. 
£: — 


By the treaty with Savoy, that prince's 
right of ſucceſſion to the Spaniſh monarchy, 
preferably to any other prince after the houſe 
of Auſtria, according to the will of PariLie 
the Fourth, is aſſerted and preſerved to him 
in the moſt expreſs terms; and in conſider- 
ation of the danger to which he expoſes his 
dominions and his perſon, ſeveral places 
and provinces in Italy are to be yielded to 
him, | 


So 
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So that your Lordſhip will obſerve, that 
the recognition of the arch-duke as king of 
Spain, a joint exertion of the utmoſt efforts 


on the part of the allies to put him in poſ- 


ſeſſion of that crown, and a perpetual exclu- 
4ion of every branch of the houſe of Bour- 
bon, were the motives and objects of theſe 
treaties, a 


Ueox the whole it is evident, that all 
the engagements which the maritime pow- 
ers contracted, relative to the monarchy of 
Spain, from the firſt grand alliance in 1689 
to the concluſion of the treaties with Portu- 
gal and Savoy in 1703, although conceived 


in different terms, more or leſs explicit and 


extenſive, according to the different circum- 
ſtances and ſituation of affairs at the time 
of making them, when conſidered and 
compared together, can be underſtood to 


have no other meaning and view, than that 


of preventing Spain and the Weſt Indies 


from being poſſeſſed by any prince of the 


houſe 


( 6x } 
houſe of France, if the confederates againſt 
that crown ſhould find themſelves in a con- 
dition, by the ſucceſs of their arms, to ob- 
tain that great and ſalutary end. 


LETTER Ih 


Ax now to take a general view of the 

operations of the war, and the conſe- 
quences of them in the ſeveral parts of Eu- 
rope, from 1703 to the end of 1706. 


In purſuance of the engagements con- 
tracted by the treaties with Portugal and 
Savoy, the utmoſt efforts were made on the 
part of the allies to carry them into execu- 
tion. 


Tux emperor and the king of the Ro- 
mans reſigned to the arch-duke of Auſtria 
their pretenſions to the Spaniſh monarchy. 


THAT 


11 

THAT prince was * declared king of 
Spain'; he left Vienna as ſoon as the formal 
punctilios of that court would allow; came 
to the Hague, and from Holland embarked 
for England, and ſailed from hence with all 
expedition on board the fleet that eſcorted a 
conſiderable body of forces to Liſbon; 
where he was acknowledged and received in 
a manner ſuitable to his dignity: Prepata- 
tions were made to penetrate into Spain on 
that ſide with a confederate army under the 
command of Lol GALWAY, 


Taz meg and port of Gibraltar, Þ of 
the greateſt conſequence in a war with 
Spain, commanding the mouth of the 
Streights, by land deemed impregnable, as 
defended by ſteep rocks, and on the ſea ſide 
inacceſſible to great ſhips from the nature of 


the bay, was ſurprized and taken by the 
brave Prince of HessE DARMSTADT. 


* 1703, T $704. 
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* Tur combined fleet of England and 


Holland met and engaged that of France in 


the Mediterranean; the battle was not de- 
ciſive, but the royal navy of France was ſo. 
diſabled, that it never appeared again at ſea 
during that war, 


Tur French and Spaniards were diſap- 


pointed in their raſh attempt to retake 


Gibraltar for PriL1P ;z their army was ob- 
liged to + raiſe the ſiege, and the French 
ſquadron that blocked-up. the port, was 
either diſperſed by * or by 
an 3 one. 


THE military operations on the frontiers - 
of Portugal and Spain proved of no great 
conſequence on either fide, for two cam- 
paigns after the arrival of King CHARLEs at 
Liſbon. Diſguſted at ſuch dilatory pro- 


ceedings, and weary of his fruitleſs ſtay 
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* 1704, + 1705. 
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there, he received uridoubted intelligence of 
a general diſpoſition in Catalonia, and, in 
ſome parts, of inſurrections in his favour; 
he determined to embark on board a fleet 
arrived about that time at Liſbon with five 
thouſand men from England; he landed 
with theſe troops near Barcelona; and with 
a firmneſs that ſurpaſſed all rules of military 
prudence, conſidering the ſtrength of the 
gariſon and the ſituation of the place, he 
perſevered in the reſolution to fit down be- 
fore Monjuy ; which fort was attacked, and 
miraculouſly taken. Barcelona ſoon after 
ſurrendered, where he was received and ac- 
knowledged king of Spain with one general 
voice. This unexpected ſucceſs diſpoſed 
that whole principality to declare openly for 
him with great zeal and activity. 


A DETACHMENT of troops was ſent from 
Barcelona to Valencia, to promote and 
ſtrengthen a revolt there; and although ill 
equipped and ill furniſhed, without artillery 
and with very little ammunition, yet, as 
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they marched, all the country either came 
in to them, or fled before them : They en- 
tered that capital without oppoſition, and 
were received with all poſſible demonſtra- 
tion of loyalty and affection to King 
| CHARLES; who in fix weeks time was ma- 
ſter of the kingdom of Valencia, and of the 
principality of Catalonia. | 


Pn1Lie, with a well appointed army, 
commanded by Marſhal TESssE, * attempted 
to retake Barcelona. Count TovLovss lay 
before the port with a ſquadron of ſhips. 
King CHARLES, with an heroic ſteadineſs of 
mind, ſtaid in the town ; animated with his 
preſence the people in the greateſt danger 
and under the greateſt conſternation z and 
gave time for the ſeaſonable arrival of our 
fleet with ſuccours : The enemy raiſed the 
fiege with great precipitation and diſorder ; 
left their camp well furniſhed ; nor could 
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their 


cir 


WS. 
their fick and wounded be carried off: 
Their army was ſo haraſſed alſo by Catalan 
Miquelets as it retired, and ſo fatigued with 
forced marches, that it got to the frontiers 


of France in a very weak and ſhattered con- 
dition. 


Tun magnanimous behaviour of King 
CHARLES in ſuch trying conjunctures, ſup- 
ported with ſuch fortunate events, greatly 
extended and increaſed his credit and power 
in Spain ; the kingdom of Arragon was en- 
couraged to follow their own inclinations, 
and the examples of Catalonia and Valencia, 
by a hearty recognition of him. 


In the mean time Lord GaLwar, with 
an army of twenty thouſand men, had 
opened the campaign on the fide of Portu- 
gal, taking in his march the moſt conſidera- 
ble places with little or no reſiſtance: He 
advanced without oppoſition to Madrid, 
where King CHARLES was proclaimed ; the 
duke of BERWICK was in no condition to 
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oppoſe him; and PRILIr, lately arrived there 
with a ſmall train, was forced to abandon 
the metropolis of Caſtile. 


TE unaccountable delay of King CHARLES 
to march thither immediately after raifing 
the ſiege of Barcelona, gave PIII time to 
gather his ſcattered forces together, and, by 
an increaſe of troops from France, to get 
an army equal to Lord GALwary's ; that ge- 
neral was then obliged to quit Madrid to 
cover King CHARLEs's march to Saragoſſa: 
Pm took heart and recovered the capi- 
tal; but his rival continued ſtill maſter of 
the kingdoms of Arragon, Valencia, and the 
principality of Catalonia. 2 


Tus was the ſituation of affairs in Spain 
at the end of the year 1706. 


* In the Low Countries nothing could 
withſtand the Duke of MARLBOROUGH's 
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conduct 


1 
conduct and fortune: he took Bonne, the 
reſidence of the elector of Cologne, who 
had engaged with his brother of Bavaria on 
the part of France; he made himſelf maſter 
of Huy and Limbourg and Geldre; by 


which the Lower Rhine and the Dutch 
frontier was ſecured. | | 


NoTHING of moment was done on either 
fide the next campaign in Flanders. 


In Germany, the ſucceſsful co-operations 


of the Bavarian forces with thoſe of France; 


and the weak management and meaſures of 
the Imperial councils and generals there, 
had reduced the emperor's affairs to the laſt 
extremity : The elector of Bavaria was ma- 
ſter of the Danube all down to Paſſau; ex- 
curſions and devaſtations by his parties were 
carried beyond that river, even into Auſtria, 
at the ſame time the male-contents in Hun- 
gary were making a formidable progreſs ; 
the way to Vienna was open, and that city 


Expoſed. to a ſiege: So that it'was delibe- 
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rated in the emperor's council, whether he 


ſhould not leave his capital. In ſhort, the 
houſe of Auſtria muſt have been undone, 


had not the Duke of MARLBOROUGH haſten- 
ed to her relief. 


* THE plan of ſo great an enterprize was 
concerted and carried on by his Grace, and 
Prince EUGENE, with the utmoſt ſecreſy 
and expedition: The march of our army 
from the Rhine to the Danube ſurprized all 
Europe, particularly France and the elector 
of Bavaria ; it proved as fortunate and glo- 
rious, as it was bold and unexpected; the 
elector's army intrenched in a ſtrong paſs 


near Donawert, to ſtop the Duke of 


MARLBOROUGH's progreſs, was attacked, 
and defended itſelf with great bravery ; ; the 
action was warm, the loſs on both ſides 
near equal, but at laſt the enemies were in- 

tirely routed. This ſucceſs gave his Grace 
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a paſſage 


+ M3 
a paſſage over the Danube, and an opportu- 
nity to join Prince EuGENt, with the Ger- 
mans under his command; the elector of 
Bavaria joined at the fame time Marſhal 
TALLARD and his forces: Their army ad- 
vanced near ours, and was advantageouſly 
poſted ; the famous battle of Hochſtedt en- 
ſued ; we gained a complete victory; on 
our ſide about twelve thouſand men were 
killed and wounded; but the enemy loſt 
about forty thouſand, killed, wounded, and 


Tux French army of ſixty thouſand men, 
that had been ſo long victorious in Ger- 
many, was intirely ruined ; ſcarce twenty 
thouſand effective men could be gotten to- 
gether. In leſs than a month's time a hun- 
dred leagues of country was conquered, with 


all Bavaria, which was plundered and laid 


waſte. The eleQor fled for Bruſſels, and 
meeting his brother the elector of Cologne 


in his way, who had likewiſe been driven 


from his dominions, they embraced one an- 


E 4 other 
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other with tears. The court of Verſailles, 
accuſtomed to proſperity, was in the great- 
eſt conſternation; and nobody but Madam 
MainTENoON would venture to tell Lewis 
the Fourteenth that he was not invincible. 


Taz Duke of MaxLROROVOH deſigned 
to make the Moſelle * this year the ſeat of 
action: He had concerted a ſcheme with 
Prince LEw1s of Baden to attack Villars 
near Triers, but was diſappointed in the 
execution of it, that prince having ſhame- 
fully failed in his aſſurances to join him with 
his forces, 


Tux Duke returned to the Low Coun- 
tries time enough to raiſe the ſiege of the 
citadel of Liege, and retook Huy, which 
had been taken in his abſence; he then at- 
tacked the French army deeply intrenched, 
and broke through their lines ; they retired 
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to a ſtrong camp: His Grace propoſed twice 
to-attempt the forcing of it ; but the Dutch 
deputies, by the advice of their generals, 
thought it too deſperate an undertaking ; ſo 
that this campaign ended in Germany and 
Flanders, without any other effect than that 
of ſhewing the Duke's indefatigable activity 
and defire to fall upon the French in- all 
places, and on all occaſions. 


Lew1s the Fourteenth expecting (though 
he was diſappointed in his expectations) that 
the Danes and Pruſſians would not join the 
confederate forces time enough at the open- 
ing of this * campaign in Flanders, ordered 
the elector of Bavaria and ViLLEROY to 
venture a battle; they advanced towards 
the Duke of MARLBOROUGH, who was 
marching up to them with the ſame deſign: 
The armies met at a village called Ramil- 
lies; it was an intire engagement ; the 
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French in a ſhort time gave way every 


where, were totally defeated, and fled in the 
greateſt confuſion. The Duke of Marr- 
BOROUGH, after the purſuit, loſt no time in 
making the beſt advantage of this ſignal 
victory ; he reduced with an incredible rapi- 
dity all Spaniſh Flanders ; the enemy was 
ſeized with a panic and dread of that invin- 
cible hero, from which they never recovered. 
during the reſt of the war, 


Tux operations in Italy, notwithſtanding 
the great preparations and ſanguine hopes of 
France, proved as unfortunate this * cam- 


paign to the houſe of Bourbon, as they had 
done in other parts. 


Lewis the Fourteenth had diſcovered 
the Duke of Savory's ſecret negociations 
with the allies in 1703 ; big with revenge, 
and ſenfible of the dangerous conſequences 
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» 1706, 


of 


A 


of 


1 
of ſuch a defection, if not timely prevented, 
he thought he had taken infallible meaſures 
to ruin him intirely, before he could re- 
ceive any relief from the allies. The Duke 
of VENDOSME arreſted and diſarmed his 
Royal Highneſs's troops under his com- 
mand, penetrated into his country, and 
puſhed-on the conqueſt of it with the ut- 
moſt vigour: The military ſkill of STan- 
REMBERG, by an extraordinary march, ſup- 
plied his Royal Highneſs with a few troops; 
Prince EuGtne, by diſputing paſſes with 
his uſual undaunted bravery, gave ſome 
check to the progreſs of the French ; but 
not receiving in time from the emperor and 
empire the promiſed ſuccours, the ſupe- 
riority of the French became irreſiſtible. 
The Duke of Savoy ſupported his deſpe- 
rate - condition with great conduct, and 
ſhewed an incredible firmneſs in his miſ- 
fortunes : All poſſible methods were uſed to 


Induce him to abandon the allies ; the go- 


vernment of the Milaneſe for his life, and 
ſeveral millions of livres for repairing the 
works 


4-0-4 

works of his places that were demoliſhed, 
were offered. He rejected theſe propoſals, 
and declared his reſolution to adhere ſtea- 
dily to the grand alliance. By his vigilance 
and activity the ſieges of his ſtrong towns 
were rendered a tedious work, and coſt the 
French dear: He loft at laſt all of them, 
except Turin ; that capital was inveſted and 
attacked by a numerous army, furniſhed 
with\ an immenſe quantity of artillery and 
ammunition ; and being well fortified and 
provided in every reſpect, it made a noble 
defence: His Royal Highneſs quitted the 
town with ſome troops of horſe, and was 
hunted from valley to valley by the French 
generals: Being now reduced within a ſmall 
compaſs of territory, he managed his little 
army with great art and reſolution ; and 
knowing the country, he baffled and eſcaped 
the purſuit of his enemy, until Prince Eu- 
GENE, having received a conſiderable rein- 
forcement of men and money, was enabled 
to advance forward, and with great pre- 
ſence of mind, by ſudden attacks or unex- 

pected 


5 
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pected marches, beat or deceived the ene- 
my's forces poſted in his way; and break- 
ing through all oppoſition, gave the Duke 
of Savox an opportunity to join him with 
the remains of his army. Theſe two brave 
generals being joined, attacked and intirely 
routed. the French in their intrenchments 
before Turin, and obliged them to raiſe the 

ſiege of that place in great diſorder : This 
| overthrow coſt the houſe of Bourbon the 
Milaneſe, the Mantuan, Piedmont, and at 
laſt the kingdom of Naples. Such a ſeries 
of ſurpriſing victories and conqueſts in all 
parts of Europe, had reduced the affairs 
of the two crowns to the utmoſt diſtreſs : 
The hiſtories of thoſe times, Engliſh and 
French, take particular notice of this me- 
morable period. The French (ſays a * 
great Engliſh author) had ſo well laid the 
deſign of their campaign in 1706, that it 
had a formidable appearance ; and if the 
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* Burnet, 


execution 
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execution had anſwered their ſcheme, it 
muſt have proved as glorious, as it was 
in the concluſion fatal to them. After the 
fiege of Turin was raiſed, the ſame au- 
thor obſerves, that ſuch a ſucceſſion of 
fignal misfortunes in one campaign, and in 
ſo many different parts, was without exam- 
ple; it made all people conclude, that the 
time was now come, in which the per- 
fidy, tyranny, and cruelty of the French 
king's long and bloody reign was to be re- 
paid him in the ſame manner he had treated 
others. 


* A FRENCH author expreſſes the misfor- 
tunes of this year to France more emphati- 
cally in a few words, than can well be done 
in Engliſh, © Cette annee. mit le comble 
* aux revers de la France.” 
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Upon the whole, by the ſucceſs that at- 
tended the arms of the confederates from 
1703 to 1706, the emperor and the empire 
were ſaved from ruin; the vaſt extent of 
country from the Danube to the Rhine was 
ſubdued, and the electors of Bavaria and Co- 
logne loſt their dominions. 


ALL Spaniſh Flanders and Brabant were 
taken, and a way opened for puſhing on 
our conqueſts (as was done afterwards) to 
the frontiers of Old France ; which might 
have been carried even to Paris, had it not 
been prevented by the removal of the 


Duke of MaRLBOROUVOH and an ignomini- 


ous peace. 


Tu Spaniards and French were driven 
out of Italy; King CHaRLEs was maſter of 


the kingdoms of Arragon, Valencia, and 
the principality of Catalonia ; and * it is 
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Voltaire. 


+ * a 
fd, Pzuae yas reduced. to fuch lebe, 
that the famous engineer VAUBAN propoſed 
to the court of France to ſend him, with, 


the Spaniards attached to bis intereſts, to 
reign in America. However chimerical this 
notion may ſeem to be, it ſhews, that the 
ſupporting him on the throne of Spain was 


looked upon by the French themſelves as 
chimerical at that time. | 444 

* SHALL conclude this letter with one 
obſervation, which muſt have occurred to 
your Lordſhip in reading the foregoing de- 
duction ; which is, that a ſituation of af- 
fairs ſo glorious to the allies, and fo diſad- 
vantageous to the enemy, at the concluſion 
of the campaign in 1706, was the reſult 
of the meaſures purſued in conſequence. of 


the alliances made with the king of Portu- 


gal and the Duke of Savoy, * A French 
. | author 
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* Henaut, Abrege Chronologique, anno 1703. 
Duc de Savoye conclut une ligue avec !Empereur ; _ 


defection 
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author ſpeaking of that with the latter ſays, 
That the defection of the Duke of Savoy 
was one of the principal cauſes of all the 
misfortunes of the war. 


Tris diſtreſſed condition of the houſe of 


Bourbon's affairs raiſed the expectations of 
all Europe, that Lewis the Fourteenth, 
overwhelmed with calamities on every 
ſide, and in compaſſion to the miſeries of 
his people, would have been induced to 
_ propoſe the ceſſion of Spain and the Weſt 


Indies to the houſe of Auſtria, as a pre- 


liminary condition for entering into a treaty 
to put an end to ſo ruinous a war. The 
engagements which the allies had recipro- 
cally contracted, were founded upon this 
principle ; their extenſive and expenſive ef- 
forts were exerted with this view ; and the 


extraordinary ſucceſs of their arms gave 


— 


defection fut une des principales cauſes de tous les mal - 
heurs de cette guerre. 85 
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them juſt and reaſonable grounds to expect 
and ioſiſt upon the accompliſhment of it: 
But whether the French took any ſteps of 
that kind, muſt be the ſubject of another 
letter. | 


EETTER V. 


AM now to conſider what motions were 


made towards a peace, from 1703 to the 
end of 1706. 


THERE appear no traces of any intima- 


tion of this nature on the part of France un- 
til 1705, 


InsINUATIONS were then made, firſt by 
the Marquis d'ALEGRE, a French priſoner, 
then at the Hague; and afterwards by one 
HELvET1vs, and ſome other French emiſ- 
ſaries among the people in Holland; that 
Lrwis the Fourteenth, ſenſible of his great 
loſſes, and of his inability to reſiſt apy 
longer the power of the confederates, was 
ſeriouſly inclined to put an end to the war: 

1 Propoſitions 


184 1 
Propoſitions that pointed at a partition treaty 
were privately ſuggeſted to'the penſionary of 
Holland, and laid before the States; but 
conceived in terms ſo looſe and vague, with- 
out any authority, as ſhewed plainly, they 
were only calculated to create jealouſy and 
diffidence among the allies. Artful ſur- 
miſes of a ſecret negociation alarmed” the 
foreign miniſters at the Hague; to prevent 
the ill effects of them, the French emiſſa- 
ries were ſent out of the country; but given 
to underſtand at the ſame time, that if 
France defired a general peace, ſhe' ſhould 
make propoſals for the ſecurity of Europe 
of conditions ſo clear, and without equivo- 
cation, as might be a ſufficient ground for 
deliberation, by a joint concert with all the 
allies “. fr 91th 


AFTER the battle of Ramillies, the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria, by + letters to the Duke 
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of MARLBOROUGH and the Deputies of the 


States, let them know, that his moſt Chriſ- 
tian majeſty, finding that ſome overtures 


he had made for a peace by private ways 


had been, miſrepreſented, to ſhew the ſince- 
rity of his intentions to eſtabliſh the tran- 
quillity of Europe, would conſent that a 
place ſhould be immediately choſen, be- 
tween the two armies; and after their ſepa- 
ration, between Mons and Bruſſels : where 
. his Grace on the part of England, deputies 
named by the States, and perſons appointed 
by his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, might begin 
ta negociate a matter of fa much import- 
ance. ole bY; 
t DAL 1018 1nd 

3 — Eiecbar i in theſs Rs ward; that 
there was no intention to exclude any other 
powers out of. this negociation: * the Duke 
of MARLBOROUGH and + the Deputies, in 
anſwer to the Elector's letters, expreſſed the 
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ſatisfaction of her Majeſty and the States in 
the French king's inclinations to conclude a 
ſolid and laſting peace, and declared their 
readineſs to enter, jointly with all their al- 
lies, into juſt and neceſſary meaſures for 
concluding ſuch a peace; but the way pro- 
poſed by conferences, without more parti- 
cular explanations of his moſt Chriſtian ma- 


jeſty's intentions, did not ſeem to them at all 


proper to obtain a laſting one; and there · 
fore more ſolid means muſt be thought of 
for attaining that great end, in which her 
Majeſty and the States would moſt readily 
concur, their ſincere inclinations for peace 
being well known, and that they had nothing 
ſo much at heart as the eaſe of their pe 


and the tranquillity of Europe. 
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Tais 8 tranſacion Was communi- 
cated to the reſt of the allies; ; to remove on 
one ſide the jealouſy which ſome of them 


had entertained of a ſecret negociation with- 


ont their participation ; and to obviate on 
the other the i impreſſion the French emiſ- 


ſaries 


#; = 8 
farits endeavoured to make upon the minds 
of the people of England and Holland, as if 
their miniſters were not diſpoſed to hearken 
to a reaſonable accommodation. This is the 
ſubſtance of theſe pacific letters, 


_ Your Lordſhip will obſerve, that this 
application on the part of France, by an 
elector engaged in her intereſt, neither ſpe- 
cifies nor refers to any propoſal or condi- 
tion, that might ſerve as a foundation to 
meet and treat of peace. It is indeed true, 
that the * biſhop of Chicheſter, in his ac- 
count of the management of the war, takes 
notice of letters written to the maritime 
powers by the Elector of Bavaria, who was 
employed by the French king to make the 
firſt overture, which were immediately com- 
municated to the allies; and adds Who- 
« ever will be at the pains to look back to 
the news- papers and monthly accounts of 
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te that time, will ſee, there is no myſtery 
in the whole affair; being no more than 
i that the French offered to give up to the 
« allies which of theſe two they liked, beſt, 
either Spain and the Indies; or Milan, 
Naples, and Sicily; and this offer was 
«unanimouſly rejected.. An inſinuation 
of ſuch a partition, cogetiler with a good 
barrier in the Low Countries, and the tariff 
of 1664, was ſaid to have been made un- 


derhand from France by emiſſaries, or per- 


ſons of no weight or authority; and conſe» 
quently no attention given to it. But the 
biſhop muſt have been miſtaken; if he 
means that this offer accompanied the let · 
ters written by the Elector of Bavaria to the 
Duke of MARLBOROUGH. and the Depu- 
ties; for the contents of them and the ans 
(wer to them ſhew the contrary : No terms 
for peace! were mentioned ; and nothing 
more than the appointment of a place for 
conferences; however, that is of no conſe- 


_ Huence. He allows, that ſuch an offer was 
made by France, but rejected by the allies ; 


and 


89 } 
and ſhews by * reasons, why 
the maritime powers ought not to accept 
either part of the alternative, as nothing was 
meant by it, but to amuſe and divide che 


allies: His arguments are cogent, and in- 
deed irtefiſtible ; but as they are long, and 


my buſineſs is with the author of the Sterch, 

I'maſt beg leave to refer your Lordſhip, 0 
the Work itſelf, taking only notice, which 
is ſufficient to ſhew the inſincerity of F rance, 
that it appears by a letter which Lewis the 
Fourteenth * wrote to the Pope, not many 
months after theſe written by the Elector of 
Bavaria (and which the biſhop quotes) that 


France never intended to let the allies have 
the choice of the alternative; ; of which 1 


ſhall have occaſion to f ſpeak more largely 
hereafter,” as it was the only ſeheme tend 
ing towards a pacification, that appears, as 
far as Ti can Uiſcover, to have been. ſuggeſted 
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by any authority on the part of France, 
from the beginning of the war to this time. 


"Any although the author of the Sketch , 
himſelf roundly, but falſely, affirms that 
France offered in 1706 to make. a Peace 
upon. the principles of the grand alliance of 
1701, he no where ſo much as infinuates, 
that the ceſſion of Spain and the Weſt In- 
dies to the houſe of Auſtria was part of what 
offer. 


Ham thus plainly laid before your 
Lordſhip, without art or fallacy, the mo- 
tives that induced England and Holland to 
enter, jointly with other powers, into alli- 
ances and expenſive wars againſt the houſe 
of Bourbon, to prevent Spain and the Weſt 
Indies from being ever poſſeſſed by any 
branch of that family; the engagements 
of thoſe alliances, as they were contracted 
from time to time according to the circum- 
ſtances of affairs and the courſe of events; 
the hopeful proſpect of obtaining that great 

end, 


„ 
end, by the glorious and ſucceſsful efforts of 
their arms in all parts of Europe in 1706 ; 
you cannot, I am perſuaded, read without 
aſtoniſhment the falſe and confident affer- 


tions advanced by the author of the Sketch 
on this ſubject. 


* Hr takes upon him to affirm, that 
France, confeſſing at laſt her inability to 
ſupport what ſhe had undertaken, ſued for 
peace as early as the year 1706, and was 
ready to conclude it with the allies, + on 
the principles of the grand alliance of 1701. 
He aſſerts, that this offer on the part of 
France was rejected by the allies, for rea- 
ſons of | ambition, avarice, and the private 
intereſt of particular 'perſons and particular 


ſtates; partly known, and (ridiculous in- 


ſolence l) partly gueſſed at; from which re- 
fuſal of an ample ſatisfaction now tendered 
them, he infers their departure from the ori- 
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ginal plan; and upon that account pro- 


nounces the war to have been from this time 
by unwiſe and 88. 
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Tr appears in great meaſure, from a a bare 
inſpection of the articles of the grand alli. 
ance in 1701, that thoſe and the many 
other dogmatical aſſertions ſcattered through 
this famous work, have no foundation in 
reaſon and truth ; it appears, that the offers 
pretended (and only pretended) to have 
been made by France in 1 706, were how- 
ever by no means ſatisfactory on the | princi- 
ples of that alliance ; that the allies are 

—therefore falſely and unjuſtly charged with 
rejecting what was never offered; ſcandal- 
ous motives afligned | for their aftual choice, 

- caſe. where they never. had 1100 
and their wiſdom and Juſtice arraigne Ie it 
changing a plan, which was indeed ; Never 
cling, but was uniformly purſued v upon 
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principles agreeable to the expreſs terms and 
views of the firſt grand alliance, of the par- 
tition treaties, and of thoſe afterwards con- 
tracted with Portugal and Savoy; and 
which were, and muſt have always been, 
uppermoſt in their thoughts and intentions, 
becauſe the fame motives of mutual intereſt 
and tafery always ſubſiſted, although the 
obtaining the end depended upon the ſucceſs 
of the meaſures taken to enable them to do 
it; and ſuppoſe the plan might properly be 
ſaid to be changed, the allies were even in 
that caſe anſwerable only to each other for 
whatever alteration ſhould be made in it; 
the grand alliance of 1701 being no engage- 
ment between them and France, but be- 
tween themſelves againſt the formidable 
power and perfidious conduct of France. 
With reſpect to whom then could a ſup- 
poſed alteration of the plan be ſaid to make 
the war unjuſt ? ? It is plain, it could not be 
with reſpect to France, nor could it be fo 
with reſpect to the allies themſelves, as 
they had all agreed to it; and continuing 

| the 


e 
the war muſt have been a wiſe meaſure, if 
the plan could be carried into execution; it 
having been the declared ſenſe and deſire of 
all the powers of Europe for ſo many years, 


except one family, as a neceſſary meaſure 
for the preſervation of their liberties; nay, 
the * author himſelf owns, that the ſetting 
an Auſtrian prince upon the throne of Spain 
was, no doubt, the beſt expedient to pre- 
vent an union of the two monarchies of 
France and Spain; F and that it was cer- 


tainly moſt eligible, were it but practica- 
ble. 


Ir therefore, as by what has been al- 
ready plainly ſhewn, and will hereafter 
more fully appear, this new plan, as he 
calls it, was become practicable, by his 
own way of reaſoning, it was likewiſe be- 
come eligible ; eſpecially as it was (the beſt, 
he grants) but in truth the only effectual 
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expedient for preventing for ever that poffi- 
ble union: His bold affirmation of the con- 
trary, as he has produced no other expe- 
dient ſo effectual, is vain and inſignificant. 
Were not all this ſo, my Lord, why ſhould 
the author have declined the little trouble it 
would have coſt him to ſtate the expreſs terms 
of the grand alliance, and at the ſame time 
the expreſs terms of peace offered by France 
in 1706? that by comparing them together 
it might be ſeen, how far the laſt were 
agreeable to the views, and would have an- 
ſwered the intentions of the firſt ; whether 
the allies, by making the conqueſt of the 
Spaniſh; monarchy the object of the war, 
had * departed from the principles of the 
grand alliance, and made a new plan; and 
in what the great change made by this new 
plan. conſiſted, Why, inſtead of this, does 
he impoſe it upon the noble perſon to per- 
uſe the anecdotes of the times, and conſider 


— 


— 
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the events of the war enſuing the death of 
the king of Spain, without any intimation 
what anecdotes and events he particularly 
means ? — Why, but that his ſuggeſtions 
being all fictitious, were not to be brought 
to the touchſtone of truth; and that to 
have furniſhed his Lordſhip with the pro- 
per means of forming a true judgment on 
the whole, muſt have had an effect directly 
contrary to what this author would inti- 
mate ! N 


Irx being utterly inconvenient that his 
Lordſhip's, or any reader's attention, ſhould 
| dwell upon the ſcheme itſelf of the grand 
alliance, and at the ſame time, from the 
frequent mention neceſſary to be made of 
the principles of that alliance, impoſſible to 
avoid appealing to it, his management upon 
the occaſion is pleaſant enough : He ſtates 
in general terms the principal conditions of 
| that treaty ; he then, by a forced and falſe 
inference, ſubſtitutes, as the end propoſed 

by the allies, what never was intended for 
| | ſuch; 
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_ ſuch; and this creature of his brain he from 
thenceforth calls the object of the war, and 
he xealons upon it, as if it were unqueſtion- 
ably lo. For example; the engagements of 
the. grand, alliance (as * ſtated by bimſelf) 
| were To procure a reaſonable ſatisfaction 
to his Imperial majeſty for his pretenſions to 
the Spaniſſi monarchy, and a ſufficient ſecu- 
rity to the king of England and the States 
General for their dominions, and for the 
navigation and commerce of their ſubjects ; 
and to prevent the union of the two mon- 
archies of France and Spain, He induftri- 
oully. « omits what is mentioned in the ſixth. 


article of that alliance concerning the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies. ts 
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it, muſt. * a merry) ſagacity and pe- 
netration, that can find in this what + he 
pretends ĩs implicd i in it; viz. That the ob- 
ject of the war was a partition, by Which a 
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s of the houſe of Bourbon was to be 
left on the throne of Spain; upon which 
however, taken for granted, he concludes, 
that the peace offered by France in 1706 
was agreeable to the principles of the grand 
alliance. Manifeſtly falſe and groundleſs 
all; for is there any thing like a partition 
pointed at in the alliance? Is it there ſpeci- 
fied what ſhould be given the emperor as 
a reaſonable ſatisfaction for his pretenfions 
to the Spaniſh monarchy ? What ſecurity 
oiven to England and the States for their 
dominions, navigation, and commerce ? 
What meaſures taken to prevent for ever 
an union of the monarchy of France and 
.Spain ? The intention of the maritime pow- 
ers to make conqueſts in the Spaniſh Welt 
Indies is plainly pointed at by that treaty, 
of which he takes no notice ; but the other 
great points not being explained therein, 
are left, as 1 ſaid before, to be regulated 
by future circumſtances, according to the 
ſucceſs of the war, and do not ſurely fall 


under his — determination; to 
| which 
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he is qualified to preſcribe what offers from 


conclude, that he had a ſcruple of con- 
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which they muſt yet be ſubjected, before 


France ſhall amount to the ſatisfaction re- 
quired by the allies. He does not indeed 
attempt to ſhew, that any ſuch offers were 
made by her in 1706, as could fairly be 
deemed acceptable; if there had, he muſt 
have been able to produce them: He was 


in that year ſecretary at war; and Mr. 


HARLEY, his then intimate friend and con- 
fident, was ſecretary of ſtate, and all the 


tranſactions with France were in his depart- 


ment. Our author might therefore have 


exhibited the ſpecific. offers to the public; 


and, not to interrupt the ſmoothneſs of his 
miſcellaneous eſſay, he might have added 
them by way of appendix, and have told 


us, when and by whom thoſe honourable 


offers were made on the part of France, 


and what paſſed upon them; unleſs the 


known integrity of his uniform conduct 
for ſo many years ſince ought to make us 


ſcience, to diſcloſe ſecrets of ſtate with 
G 2 which 


g "I 1 
which he had been intruſted, at Whatevef 
diſtance of time. He could- not, it ſeems; 
in forty years, find in his heart to lay 
open certain ſecret motive s, deſigns, and 
intrigues, which (with a pious vehemence 
* he aſſures us) would make appear the 
moſt confuſed ſcene of iniquity and folly 
poſſible to be imagined. - Thus the poor 
gentleman, was forced to content himſelf 
with abuſing England, her allies, ,and their 
miniſters, . in general terms of ſcurtility, 
and without any proof at all; as if France 
was the only honeſt, juſt, and reaſonable 
power concerned, without any particular 
view, for the proſperity and peace of the 
public, and he and his cabal the only 
miniſters in Europe, beſides thoſe of France, 
free from ambition, avarice, and private in- 
tereſt, The faint ſhadow of + proof ht 
ſometimes offers, is indeed worſe than none: 
Let us take for a ſpecimen his main poſi- 
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tion, laid down Fo great confidence, for 
weak as he is in Proof, he is ſtrong 
enough in aſſertion ; viz. * That all the 
« ends of the grand alliance might have 
ee been obtained by a peace in 1706.” How 
does he prove this aſſertion? Why, The 
« Low Countries (he fays) were con- 
ce quered; the French driven out of Ger- 
« many and Italy; Lewis the Fourteenth 
e was reduced to ſue for peace: If it had 
been granted, upon what foot could it 
“ have been granted? The allies had al- 
te ready in their power all the ſtates that 
te were, to compoſe a reaſonable ſatisfaction 
« for the emperor ; becauſe, though Naples 
* and Sicily were not actually reduced, yet 
& the. allies might reduce them when they 
pleaſed . - And this muſt ſuffice, for 
it is all he has to * his bold affirma» 
tion, * 
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Bor it is the misfortune of this argument 
to be miſerably ſcanty and lame; it extends 
to no more than one of the ſeveral ends of 


the grand alliance, and by no means an- 
ſwers that. 


Fox the catsfafion Intended 00 the em- 
peror being no where defined, by what au- 
thority / (1 ſay again) does he pronounce, 
that what the French had loſt in Germany, 
and might eafily be taken from them in 
Italy, was a juſt and reaſonable compenſa- 

tion for his Imperial majeſtys pretenfions 
to the Spaniſh monarchy ? The emperor 
could not be ſuppoſed to confider it as ſuch; 
His plenipotentiaries, in negociating the al- 
| liance, ſtrenuouſly infiſted upon an article 
for the reſtitution of the whole wa, 
monarchy, and not having obtained it 
poſitive terms, had taken care that his at 
tisfaction ſhould be expreſſed in general 
ones; ſubject to a future regulation, accord- 
ing to circumſtances and contingencies; i 
1 particularly, that no peace ſhould be con- 
cluded 
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cluded, unleſs meaſures were previduſly 
taken for ever to prevent an union of the 
crowns of France and Spain; imagining, 
not without reaſon, that ſuch an union could 
not be for ever prevented, if a branch of the 
houſe of Bourbon ſhould remain upon the 

throne of — N 


B <appoling that the countries and 
places he mentions might be conſidered as 
a full ſatisfaction to the Emperor's preten- 
fions, 'what was to have been the particu- 


lar ſecurity to the dominions of Great Bri- 


tain and the States General in 1706? I 
imagine he would ſay, the Low Countries 
that had been conquered by the allies. 
Now were Tournay, Mons, or Liſle then 
taken? or were they offered to be ſurren- 
deretd by France in 1706? The two firſt, 
1 ſuppoſe, the author himſelf did not think 
would have been more than neceſſary, with 
the towns already conquered, for the 
Dutch barrier, whatever he might think 
of Liſle, which was taken afterwards; and 
Wy G 4 that 
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[ that important fortreſs . (I cannot. but re- 
= member it). of the- utmoſt conſequence ' to 
l the barrier, and on account of its woollen 
= manufactures of the greateſt detriment to the 
trade of England, if poſſeſſed by France, 
Was mamefully reſtored by the author to 
that crown, as part of an equivalent for 
the imperfect demolition of Dunkirk, at a 
Ade when the allies might have penetrated 
into France, had not the ignaminious de- 
fection of the Britiſh troops, by bis direc- 
tion, diſappointed, that deſign, * ready 
to be executed. 


8 
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Bur, Luppoling farther, ha * Go 
tries that were then in the poſſeſſion of the 
confederates might be a ſecurity to the 
dominions of the States, and conſequently, 
to England, in the ſenſe of the grand al - 
liance; I return to the ſame queſtion, what 
Was the particular ſecurity offered by 
France for the navigation and commerce of 
the maritime powers in 1706? Or What 
meaſures were then propoſed to be pre- 
2 
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vioully taken to prevent a poſſibility of an 
union, at any time, of the kingdoms of 
France and Spain? it being, as I ſaid be- 
fore, expreſſy ſtipulated, that no peace 
ſhould be made, until theſe eſſential points 
ſhould be ſettled. Theſe, it ſeems, were 
trifles with our author, and unworthy of 
his conſideration: * He owns,” that the 


engagements contained in the grand alli- 
ance were founded in good policy; and that 


the procuring a ſufficient ſecurity to the 
maritime powers, not only for their domi- 
nions, but for their navigation and com- 
merce, and to prevent for ever the union of 
France and Spain, were part of thoſe en- 
gagements: Yet he no where. ſo much as 
hints, that this ſecurity was offered by 
France, when, te pretends, ſhe ſued for a 
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_ 
Sun i the proof produced by him of 
his bald * aſſertion, that France was then 
ready to conclude a peace with the allies 
upon the principles of the grand alliance: 
He preſents us with his partial and arbi- 
trary deciſion of the intereſts of one of the 
parties in ĩt, and that is all: Of ſecuring the 
navigation and commerce of Great Britain 
and the States, or of preventing an union of 
the two crowns (though eſſential points, and 
laid down in that treaty as neceffary condi- 
tions of peace) he ſays nothing, makes nat 
the leaſt attempt to ſhew they were at all 
provided for, in any offers from France at 
that time, or any thing NG that "mY ſo 
n „ e de 7 


WW 


Ir wil ns "oy leſ ö be FR NS at, 
at he was indifferent about theſe points, 
if it be conſidered, that when he himſelf 
took the lead in the management of foreign 
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affairs, ſtrengthened with the peur 
and influence which the wonderful ſucceſs 


of the confederate arms, and the deſperate 
| ſtate of humbled France, afforded him; 
inſtead of taking care to improve the 'com- 
mercial intereſt of his own country, or 
even to put it on ſo good a foot as it was 
before the war; ſuch was his ignorance or 
iniquity, - or it may be both, that by the - 
treaty of commerce made with France for 
Great Britain (had the Parliament approved 
of ſome of the articles, which was neceſ- 
ſary before it could take place) the moſt » 


beneficial branches of the general trade of 


this nation to moſt parts of Europe muſt 
have been loſt; and with regard to Spain 
(although PaiLie was ſuffered, purely, 1 
may ſay, by the good will and indulgence 
of a Britiſh queen, to remain upon that 
throne) the antient and advantageous privi- 
leges of trade, which Great Britain had ſo 
long enjoyed, were intirely, by the treaty of 
commerce with that Crown, explained away 


and aboliſhed (ﬆ ſhall be fully made ap- 
oo 
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pear hereafter) and the author himſelf had 
the * direction and conduct of that 


work. 


Tux point remaining to be conſidered, is 
the effectual prevention of an union of the 
monarchies of France and Spain, which was 
itſelf by the grand alliance a condition ine 
gud non for making peace, though every 
other condition had been ſettled in the offers 
of 1706. 


Tux author does not ſo much as glance 
at any overture made by France upon this 
head; but betakes himſelf to his ſpurious 
object of the war, which he will needs have 
to be © * a partition, by which a prince of 
&« the houſe of Bourbon (acknowledged by 
« us as king of Spain) was to be left on 
* the throne of that diſmembered mon- 
« archy ;” taking for granted withal, that 
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the Spaniſh Weſt Indies (although ir 
plainly otherwiſe meant by an article of the 


grand alliance) were to be left in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of PRILIp. 


1 

' AND to the ſame effect in another place, | 
* he ſpeaks of a © groundleſs notion pre- 
« vailing, that no effectual meaſure could 
<« be taken, although the grand alliance 
e ſappoſed that there might, to prevent the 


« future union of the two monarchies,' as 


« long as a prince of the houſe of Bourbon 
* ſat upon the Spaniſh throne.” Now 


which way is it neceſſary to fuppoſe, that 
by the grand alliance a prince of Bourbon 
was to be. left on the throne of Spain? And 
how is it concluded from that alliance, that 
an effectual. proviſion againſt the union of 
the two monarchies might be made, not- 
withſtanding! his being left in that poſſeſ- 
ſion? What was expreſly ſtipulated was 


3 
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only to procure a real prevention of. that 
union: This muſt be conſidered as the great 
intention of the alliance, and was properly 
the object of the war; and PII Ir's being 
left or not left upon the throne of Spain, 
muſt naturally depend on the opinion of the 
allies, how far that would be conſiſtent with 
and productive of their main deſign; nor 
can it avail any thing, what he would flyly 
inſinuate of PniIIr's having been acknow- 
ledged by us as king of Spain, 


Ir is indeed true, that both England and 
Holland (under the greateſt conſternation 
when the French had ſurprized and ſeized 
the Low Countries, and got poſſeſſion of 
the whole Spaniſh monarchy) acknow- 
ledged him i in that quality before the making 
of that treaty, and before the war was en- 
gaged in: Yet, as France would not give 
the leaſt attention to their propoſitions for 
preſerving the peace, that forced acknow- 
ledgment became, by that treaty, and the 
war that enſued, abſolutely null = void, 


and 


5 
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and could in no degree affect a ſubſequent 
and more extenſive engagement: conſe- 
quently the war meditated by King WII- 
LIAM, and waged by Queen ANNE, was 
to be carried on againſt PHILIP upon the 
throne, until a meaſure ſhould be previ- 
ouſly taken to prevent for ever the union of 
the two crowns; and no ſuch meaſure was 


propoſed by France in 1706. How then 
does this author dare to affirm, that the 


allies might have had a peace at that time 


agreeable to the principles of their un al- 
liance ? 


AND here I cannot forbear adding (altho 
I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more fully on 
this ſubject hereafter) that when this great 
affair, relating to the union of the two 
crowns, came to be canvaſſed in 1712 be- 
tween England and France, our author, in his 
letters to the French ſecretary of ſtate, & de- 
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* Report of the 3 Committee, 171 5, Appendix, 
No 16. 18. 


clares, 
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clares, © That the article concerning tho 
% union of the two monarchies is of fo 

e great conſequence, as well for the Queen, 
« as for the reſt of Europe, for the preſent 
c age, and for poſterity, that all the advan- 
<< tages that could poſſibly be ftipulated, 
would be paid for too dearly, in accept- 
e ing an expedient too weak to obviate ſuch 
e areal m—_ 1 4:4 4 


9 


N OT WITHSTANDING the kong declara- 
tions of this nature, frequently repeated by 
the author himſelf, he propoſed and inſiſted 
upon a renunciation, as a ſufficient expe- 
dient to prevent the greateſt miſchief that 
could poſſibly happen to all Europe, and 
to Great Britain in particular; although M. 
Toxcx, the French ſecretary of ſtate, gave 
him early notice, * by telling him fairly and 
plainly, that ſuch an expedient was inſuf- 
ficient, and would be deemed, by the fun- 


—— 
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damental and unalterable laws of Ft rance, 
null and void. | 


AND yet - this modeſt author would make 


poſterity believe, that © it was no para- 
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dox to affirm, that the expedient that 
was taken, and was always obvious to be 
taken [meaning a renunciation ] was in 
its nature more effectual than any that 
could have been taken ; and that ſome of 


them who oppoſed the peace, and at- 


tempted to ridicule it then, have ſince 
that time had occaſion to ſee, though the 
caſe has not happened, how effectual it 
would have been, if it had; and that he 
who ſhould go about to ridicule it, after 


our experience, would only make himſelf 
ridiculous.“ 


Now at the time when this expedient 


was s made uſe of, not Oy the oppoſers of 


a Page 75, 76. 
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the peace in England, but all Europe, ex- 
cept the author and his Jacobite friends, 
ridiculed it ; and even France itſelf, with 
whom it was ſettled; in effe& declared it to 
be ridiculous, as what could never take 
effect without ſubverting the fundamental 
laws of that kingdom: And as the caſe has 
never happened, how does it appear, that 
it would have been effectual, if it had, 
when there has been no trial of it? Or what 
is that experience we have had, ſince the 
caſe has not yet happened, that it would 
be effectual, ſhould it happen in any fu- 
ture time ? for the expedient of a renun- 
ciation would then, by the fundamental 
laws of France, be null and void : Of 
| which there had been am ple experience 
made before in the reign of Lewis the 
Fourteenth, who, upon the death of PI- 
. LIP the Fourth, invaded part of the Low 
Countries, as devolved to him in right of 
his queen ; notwithſtanding the moſt ſo- 
lemn renunciations of that right, by oath, 


twice RO; firſt upon the concluſion, 
: | and 
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and afterwards upon the celebration of his 
marriage:. And therefore this jingling and 
equivocating trope—** That, the expedient 
e would have been effeQtual, had the caſe 
te ever happened—and that we have had the 
te experience of what has never happened 
is not only a paradox, but moſt egregious 
nonſenſe ; and the ridicule recoils upon the 
author himſelf, : 


Nox does it appear that the expedient, 
weak and inſufficient as it is, was ever 
promiſed by France in 1706 or what thoſe 
te effectual bars were, which, the author 
« ſays, would have been oppoſed to the 
« union of the two monarchies by a treaty 
« of peace in 1706, if a prince of the royal 
« family of France had remained in poſ- 
te ſeſſion of Spain and the Weſt Indies,” 


For the expedient which was taken in 
1712, and which the author“ ſays, © was 
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« always obvious to be taken, of excluding 
« PHILIP and his race from the ſucceſ- 
« fion of France, by creating an intereſt 
* in all the other princes of the blood, and 
e by conſequence a party in France itſelf 
* for their excluſion,” would, I am afraid, 
be by no means an effectual bar for that 
purpoſe, as it is notorious, that if the pre- 
ſent French king had died | without iflue 
male, during the life of the late king of 
Spain (as was more than once apprehend- 
ed) PmLiy was ready and determined, 
notwithſtanding his moſt ſolemn renun- 
ciations at the peace of Utrecht, to at- 
tempt to get poſſeſſion of the crown of 
France; as may be ſeen by the & inſtruc- 
tions drawn and ſigned by himſelf; which 
he gave to the Abbot de MonToox, 
when he ſent him to Paris. to negociate 
with the French e for their n 
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of his pretenſions to ſucceed, if that event 
ſhould happen: And as to the princes of 


royal family, that of Orleans, and that of 
Bourbon-Conde, were in ſuch a ſtate of 
animoſity and hatred towards each other, 
that the latter, inſtead of concurring with 
his party and influence, as a common in- 
tereſt, to place the family of Orleans upon 
that throne, would have aſſiſted PAILIP 
in his attempt to get poſſeſſion of it; of 
which he gave the ſtrongeſt aſſurances to 
| the ſaid ' Abbot, when he ſounded the 
, Duke of BourBoN's inclinations, and * 
| communicated to him, according to his 
inſtructions, .' in confidence, the king of 
Spain's intentions: And PriLIiP was fo 
fully perſuaded, if the caſe had exiſted, he 
ſhould have ſucceeded, - that, although at 
the time when the French king was taken 


* Memoires de Montgon, tom. iii. p. 219—226. 


the blood; the next two branches of that 
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ll of the ſmall-pox in 1728, he had from 
a melancholy diſorder kept his bed for ſe- 
yeral months, upon the news of his ma- 
jeſty's illneſs, he immediately rouſed his 
ſpirits from the fit of lethargy, and, under 
colour of going to church to pray for the 
recovery of his royal nephew, he made 
preparations, in caſe of his death, to gal- 
lop, if I may ſo fay, with five hundred 
horſe only, to Paris ; preſuming, not with- 
out reaſon (as the author of the Sketch, 1 
do not doubt, as well as myſelf, verily be- 
| Heved at that time) that he would have 
met with a favourable reception, and have 
: been acknowledged king of France. And 
it is now the prevailing opinion there, that, 
upon a vacancy of that throne by the death 
of Lewis the Fifteenth, and extinction of 
his race without iſſue male, the fundamen- 
tal laws of that kingdom would take place, 
and the preſent Spaniſh branch of the houſe 
of Bourbon would ſucceed, in preference to 
that of Orleans ; So that this expedient of 
ec excluding 


i 3 


excluding PHILIP and his race from the 


ſucceſſion. of France, by creating an intereſt 
in all the other princes of the blood, and a 


party in France for that excluflon, would 


prove vain and imaginary: And this expe- 
dient, weak as it is, was never offered .by 
France in 1706. | 


In ſhort, by all that is any where extant, 
the ſcheme for this plauſible and complete 
pacification "ſeems o have been no other 
than that contained in the * French king's 


letter to the Pope in 1707 ; and therefore i it 


may deſerve ſome notice. 


« WE are intruſted,” ſays his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty, © with powers from our 
* grandſon to convey to the arch-duke, 
« part of thoſe eſtates that compoſe the 
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* Biſhop Hare's Works, vol. iii. p. 19. Burnet, 
vol. ii. 1707. Wt 
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Spaniſh monarchy. 'The Catholic king. 
has the hearts of the true Spaniards, and 
is content to reign over them: It only. 
depends on the Emperor to explain him- 
ſelf; he may have, if he pleaſes, for 
ever re-united to his family, the Mi- 
laneſe, Naples, and Sicily, with the other. 
iſlands in the Mediterranean ; we ſhould 
eaſily agree about a barrier for the re- 
public of Holland; and the two pre- 
tences for the war being removed, it 
would not be difficult to put an end to 


thoſe misfortunes Europe has bees] ſo long 
oppreſſed with.” 


THrse very looſe and ſuperficial offers 
for concluding ſo great a work as a general 
peace, to, the ſatisfaction of all the allies, 
from a prince whoſe whole reign had been 
one continued ſcene of perfidy, could have 
no other tendency or view, but to amuſe 
and divide them ; for your Lordſhip wall 
obſerve, how little notice is taken of the 


reſpective 


WS 
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reſpective pretenſions of all the allies: The . 
Dutch barrier is mentioned in general 
words only; not one word is ſaid relating 
to the ſecurity of the trade and navigation 


of England and Holland; or to the pre- 


venting for ever the union of the two 
crowns of France and Spain; in ſhort, no- 


thing is ſpecifically expreſſed in this conci- 


liating plan, but what relates to the Em- 


peror; who might very probably like what 
was yielded to him, in caſe of a parti- 


tion; but conſcious that his acceptance. of 
theſe ceſſions to him alone, would be diſ- 
honourable to himſelf, and ungrateful to 
his allies; that it might diſſolve the confe- 
deracy, and conſequently put it into the 
power of France to obſtru& the execution 
of them; and that having thus created a 
diviſton among the allies, ſhe would be en- 


abled to dictate the terms of a general 


peace, according to her arbitrary will and 
pleaſure (as by a ſeparate and treacherous 
proceeding, managed by this our author, 


* ſome years after come to paſs) : His 


Imperial 


— 


8B + 
Imperial majeſty, I ſay, upon theſe conſi- 
derations, honeſtly and wiſely refuſed his 
attention to ſuch deceitful inſinuations for 
his own particular advantage, not doubt- 
ing (though, by this ſame author too, 
he was afterwards ſadly diſappointed) but 
his faithful allies would act the ſame ho- 
nourable part towards him, fhould any ſe- 
parate temptation be thrown in the way of 
any of them to his prejudice, contrary to 
treaty. 


Bur to return to our author We have 

ſeen how far ſhort he falls of a proof of 
his main propoſition — That the offers of 
France were fair; and might and ought to 
have been accepted, upon the principles of 
the grand alliance, He could not but be 
ſenſible, that this could no otherwiſe be 
made appear to any impartial judge, than 
by ſhewing plainly, that the offers made 

were anſwerable to the important ends 
propoſed in that treaty, and to the juſt de- 
mands of all and every of the parties to it : 
But 
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But to attempt this was labour of the worſt 
ſort, labour in vain; and ſo not caring to 
puzzle about -it, he by a ſtroke of his 
maſterly pen cuts at once this Gordian knot 
of an intricate and troubleſome confede- 
racy ; in his notable manner flights all ap- 
prehenſion of obſtacles, and finds the way 
to a general peace as ſmooth and practica- 
ble as can be wiſhed. © If a prince,” * he 
| ſays, of the houſe of Bourbon had re- 
« mained in poſſeſſion of Spain and the 
« Weſt Indies, no advantage would have 
te thereby accrued to France; the Italian 
cc provinces would by this partition have 
& fallen to the ſhare of the houſe of Au- 
. & ſtria; the particular demands of England 
« and Holland would haye ſuffered no dif- 
& ficulty; and thoſe we were obliged by 
© treaty to make for others, would have 
ce been eaſy to adjuſt.” 


— 


ung — 


— 
— 
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_ UpoN this he triumphs, * cauſe is gan- 
ed, and he deſcants upon the happy conſe- 
quences attending his imaginary heme i in a 
moſt elegant and florid ſtyle: 


* WouLD not this have been enough + 
D « for the public ſecurity, for the common 
« intereſt, and for the glory of our arms; 
« to have humbled and reduced, in five 
«© campaigns, a power that had diſturbed 
te and inſulted Europe for almoſt forty 
years; to have reſtored, in ſo ſhort a 
e time, the balance of power in Europe to 
* a ſufficient point of equality, after it had 
e been more than fifty years, that is, from 
« the treaty of Weſtphalia, in 2 gradual 
« deyiation from this point; in ſhort, to 
« have retrieved in 1706, a game that was 
e become deſperate at the beginning of 
e the century? To have done all this, be- 


— 


” 
—— 


— 
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1 
« fore the war had exhauſted our ſtrength, 
« was the utmoſt, ſure, that any man 


« could. defire, who intended the public 
good alone. 
Tris indeed appears to be a glorious 
ſcene, finely illuminated with a blaze of 
dazling words; but it is no more than mere 
ſcenery at laſt; for no plan (as has been 
fully made appear) that might have pro- 
duced ſuch a train of happy conſequences, - 
ever exiſted in 1706 - Not even in the au- 
thor's poetical brain, till many years after, 
when it was thought neceflary, in order to 
Juſtify the ſcandalous peace which he him- 
ſelf had negociated privately with France. 
« The demands of England and Holland 
| « ſuffered then (as he ſays) no difficulty; 
« and thoſe we were obliged by treaty to 
d make for the reſt of the allies, were 
« truly very eaſily adjuſted ;” for this plain 
reaſon ; becauſe they never came under any 
formal deliberation by a joint concert, ac- 
cording to treaty : The States, and the reſt _ 

of 
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of our allies, were ſhamefully abandoned 
by us, without the leaſt provocation, and 
their intereſts, as well as our own, were 
facrificed and ſubmitted to the mercy of our 
reduced enemy, and to ſuch terms as he 
would condeſcend to grant; terms, than 
which more ignominious could not have 
been impoſed, if France, inſtead of having 
been conſtantly beaten in all parts, had been 
victorious both by ſea and land for ten years 
together. 


Tuis muſt be allowed to be a ſhort and 
commodious way of removing all difficul- 
ties, and- of adjuſting every thing with 
eaſe ; and perfectly correſponds with the of- 
fers which the French king opened to the 
Pope in-1706-7 : But the author, however 
fertile in fiction, had no other « contrivance 
to cover or colour his own infamous be- 
haviour, but by falſely and maliciouſly ar- 
raigning that of another adminiſtration, 
above forty years after, for not having 
acted ſuch a perfidious part, at a time when 

mY be 
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he and his friends had a ſhare in the ma- 
nagement of affairs, and then moſt zeal- 


ouſly ſupported and : 4m the condu& 
of them. 


LETTER VI. 


E will now ſuppoſe, my Lord, that 
a plan was offered by France in 
1706, agreeable to the principles of the 
grand alliance of. 1701, as ſtated by the 
author; and that the object of the war at 
that time was a partition, by which Phi- 
Ir was to be left upon the throne of Spain : 
We will examine whether, conſidering the 
engagements contracted by ſubſequent trea- 
ties, and the courſe and events of the war 
in conſequence of them, it would have 
been honourable or juſt, or conſiſtent with 
the general intereſt of Europe, and the par- 
ticular intereſt of England, to have entered 
into a negociation for concluding a peace, 
upon the principles of ſuch a plan. 


* 


Uron 
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Uron the death of the king of Spain, 
Lewis the Foutteenth had made himſelf 
maſter of the whole Spaniſh monarchy : 
An overbearing and imperious exertion of 
his extenſive power, and his haughtineſs in 
ſcornfully rejecting all reaſonable terms of 
accommodation, had forced the Em peror 
and the maritime powers into a new 2 
alliance, and a war. 


Contrany to all hnman appearance, the 
military operations ſoon proved to the ad- 


vantage of the allies; which encouraged 


the King of Portugal and the Duke of Sa- 
voy to purſue their inclinations, and. their 
own as well as the common intereſt of Eu- 


rope, by leaving the houſe of Bourbon, and 


entering into defenſive and offenſive alli- 


ances with the Emperor and the maritime 


powers, 


Tre author of the Sketch mentions only 
the firſt of theſe treaties, and that with 
great contempt ; although, beſides the par- 

1 ticular 


* 


E 
ticular and extenſive * benefits in trade, 
which England then obtained from the 


crown of Portugal, it opened an entrance 


to the confederates into the heart of Spain; 
and he ſays not one word of that with Savoy, 
which was of ſo ſingular an advantage to 
the common cauſe; for it ſtruck the houſe 
of Bourbon with the greateſt aſtoniſhment 
and concern, foreſeeing the fatal conſe. 


quences to their intereſts from the defection 


of that prince. 


K I" ä 
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Treaty of commerce with Portugal, concluded 
Dec. 27, 1703. | 


Art. 1. The king of Portugal promiſes in his own | 


name, and that of his ſucceſſors, to admit for ever 
hereafter into Portugal the woollen cloths, and the reſt 
of the woollen manufactures of the Britains, on condi- 
tion—That at no time, whether in peace, or war be- 
tween Great Britain and France, any duty ſhall be de- 
manded for Portugal wines imported into Great Britain, 


more than for the like quantity of French wine, abating 


one third of the cuſtom. Art. 2, 
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Tun acknowledging the Archduke a8 
king of Spain; and a. joint exertion of the 
utmoſt efforts to put him in poſſeſſion of 
that monarchy, was the foundation of 
theſe treaties z which was by no means a 
deviation from tlie grand alliance; but in- 
tifely conſonant thereto, being conſidered 
as the only effectual way to prevent for 
ever the union ef the crowns of France 
and Spain, expreſly ſtipulated in the arti- 
cles of it. It would have been vain, and 
indeed ridiculous, to think of engaging 
thoſe two powers in ſo hazardous an un- 
dertaking, without ſtipalating at the ſame 
tine ſome particular adyantages in. their 
favour, 


Ir was therefore agreed by the treaty 
with Portugal, as before obſerved — That 
no peace or truce ſhould be made with 
the enemy, but in common concert ; nor 
as long as any of the family of Bour- 
bon -ſhould continue in Spain ; and that 


the Arch-duke, when ſettled on that throne, 
| 1 2 _ thould 
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ſhould yield to his Portugueſe majeſty ſome 
important places, with their diſtricts, in 
Spain and the Weſt Indies. 


A CESSION of ſeveral places and territories 
in Italy was made to the Duke of Savor; 
and a right to ſucceed to the Spaniſh mon- 
archy, in virtue of the will of PaiLie the 
Fourth, preferably to any other power after 
the houſe of Auſtria, was * reſerved 
to him. 


Tux meaſures and operations purſued 
in conſequence of theſe treaties, were at- 
tended with ſuch a ſeries of ſurprizing vic- 
tories and conqueſts over the houſe of 
Bourbon, in all parts of Europe, that the 
affairs of thoſe two crowns were reduced 
to the greateſt diſtreſs in 1706. I need 
« not (as the * author ſays) recall the 
e events of that and of the precedent years 
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ce of the war: Not only the arms of 
France had been defeated, on every ſide, 
« but the inward ſtate of that kingdom was 
already more exhauſted than it had ever 
« been: She went on indeed, but ſhe ſtag- 
cc ng and reeled under the burden of the 
« war.” 


Now at this fortunate period of 1706 
(when the affairs of the allies were in ſo 
glorious, and thoſe of the two crowns in ſo 
_ deſperate a ſituation) we are to ſuppoſe that 
France ſued (as the author expreſſes it) for 
a peace, in order to put an end to the cala- 
mities of war; and that a partition, by which 
PhliLir was to be left in the poſſeſſion of 
Spain and the Weſt Indies, was to be the 
foundation of it. | 


Ir fo, we muſt have obliged King 
CrAaRLes to give up ſuch a hopeful pro- 
ſpe& of ſucceeding to that crown, and to 
abandon his faithful ſubjects to be treated, 
ſooner or later (as the poor Catalans af- 
13 terwards 


1 
terwards were) as rebels. By this we 
ſhould have violated the moſt ſolemn en- 
gagements contracted with Portugal and 
Savoy (whoſe acceſſion to the grand alli- 
ance had been ſo uſeful in reducing the 
houſe of Bourbon to ſo low a condition): 
We ſhould have broken at once the moſt 
eſſential articles of thoſe treaties, upon 
which the motives were founded, that in- 
duced thoſe powers to renounce their prior 
engagements with France and Spain, and 
to co-operate with us in ſupport of the 
common cauſe, at the riſk of their own in- 


Wourp not ſuch an unneceſſary, un- 
provoked, and baſe deſertion have been the 
greateſt breach of public faith, inconſiſt- 
ent with the rules of honour, Honeſty, 
common fenſe, and reaſon, and even with 
our own intereſt, who were more imme- 
diately concerned than any other nation, 
that Spain and the Weſt Indies ſhould not 
be — by a branch of the houſe of 
Bourbon? 
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Bourbon? Such a proceeding muſt have 
diſſolved the grand alliance, and left the 
confederates to ſhift for themſelves; a gene- 
ral confuſion muſt have enſued and all 
Europe have been expoſed for their ſecurity 
to the arbitration of France. The Britiſh 
nation would have been for ever ſtigmatized 
with an indelible blot of weakneſs and per- 
fidy: And the author himſelf and his friends 
(for they had already begun their ſecret 
machinations at court againſt the Duke of 
MARLBOROUGH and Lord GoDoLPHIN) 
would, I do not doubt, have been the firſt 
and the loudeſt to arraign their conduct, 
for having ſacrificed to ſome particular 
views the balance of Europe, with the 
glory, intereſt, and ſafety of their queen and 
country. This would have been a moſt 
wonderful cataſtrophe, unknown to former 
ages, and which lateſt poſterity would hardly 
have believed poſſible, had not this author 
and his cabal, when they were in power, 
executed a plan of iniquity of as black and 


deteſtable a nature. 
| "Sj AFTER 
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AFTER what has been fairly. ſtated, I 
am perſuaded, that your Lordſhip is aſto- 
niſhed at the author's preſumption, in aſk- 
ing, © * Why a proper uſe was not made 
. 1 the ſucceſs of the confederates againſt 


France and Pain ? and why a peace was 
<«- not concluded in the fifth year of the 


* War.“ 


7 

Now as long as France did not propoſe, 
that PuILIr ſhould give up Spain and the 
Weſt Indies, the ends of the war were nat 
obtained; for after the concluſion of the 
treaties with Portugal and Savoy, that 
point was made more than ever, if poſſi- 
ble, the object of the war; ; and as long. as 
that was not offered as a foundation for 
peace, the continuance of it with our Ute | 
moſt efforts, in order to bring, the two 
crowns to conſent to that neceſſary condi 
tion, was the uſe which was made of the 
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ſucceſs of the confederates againſt France 
and Spain; and it was the only true and 
proper uſe that could be made of it; any 
other uſe (I mean ſuch as the author ſug- 
geſts) would have been weak and treacher- 
ous. And here I ſhould. be glad to know, 
if any of the author's friends can ſhew, 
from any of his poſthumous works that 
have not yet appeared (for he had the mo- 
deſty not to ſuffer his Szefch to be pub- 
liſhed till after his death, although written 
ſeveral years before; not caring, I ſuppoſe, 
to ſtand the ſhame of his abominable fic- 
tions); whether, I ſay, they can ſhew, 
that- he or his friends the Tories (for they 
were greatly concerned in the mel 
tion) feu to find fault with, or t 
give their opinion againſt the treaties nab 
in 1 70; 3 with Portugal and Savoy, on ac- 
count of its being therein ſtipulated—That 
no branch of the houſe of Bourbon ſhould 
be left in poſſeſſion of Spain and the Weſt 
Indies; whether the Tories thought the 
plan laid down in thoſe treaties was ſuch a 


one 


{ 338 3 
one Ab England and Holland ſhould never 
have entered into; nay, whether they did 
not applaud the plan, for being (as it cer- 
Tiainly was) a maſter- piece of political wiſ- 
| ME VA | | 


«Mn is wat bac the Earl of NoTTING= 
AM, then ſecretary of Nate, was not will- 
2 agree to the article in that with 
Portugal, by Which that king demanded 
the honour of the flag, and other marks of 
reſpec to be paid by our admirals, when 
they: ſhould be in his ports; but this was 
thought an objection too inconſiderable to 
be inſiſted on: All the affairs of Europe 
(as BURNET obſerves) ſeemed to turn upon 
this - treaty 5 and ſuch. an important tranſ- 
action ought not to be retarded a day for 
ſuch a punctilio as a ſalute and the ſtriking 
of a flag. But it does not appear, that 
the Earl of NOT TIN OGHAM, or any of that 
party, made the leaſt objection to the ar- 
ticles which ſtipulated, that no branch 
e of the houſe of Bourbon ſhould be left 


cc in 
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« in poſleflion of Spain and the Weſt In- 


« dies: And it is to be obſerved, that 
when that Lord reſigned the ſeals, Mr. 
HARLEY was * made. ſecretary of ſtate in 
his place, the next year after the conclu- 
ſion of theſe treaties with Portugal and Sa- 
voy ; and can it be imagined, that he 
would haye been advanced to the depart- 


ment for foreign affairs, if he and his 


friends had expreſſed their diſlike to the 
terms of the treaties of 1703, and to the 
meaſures purſued to carry them into exe- 
cution, which were preſſed and ſupported 
with great earneſtneſs and zeal by: Lord 
GoDOLPHIN ? nay, unleſs they had- openly 


ſhewn their approbation of them: And 


therefore any ſubſequent declaration made 


by thoſe gentlemen, many years after the 
time of theſe tranſactions, of their having 


88 —_ — __— 


— 


* Manſell, an intimate friend of Mr. Harley, was 


made about the ſame time comptroller of the houſe- 
hold, 


wiſhed 
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wiſhed and defired in 1706 (that famous 
period of victories and glory on the fide 
of the allies) a peace to have been made; 
and that the moſt eſſential points of the 
treaties of 1703, for the ſake of which 
thoſe treaties were made, ſhould have been 
given up; and the fruits of our expenſive 
-and ſucceſsful efforts intirely loſt ; is as 
ſubject to ſuſpicion and - diſbelief, as the 
making of ſuch a peace would have been 
abſurd and ſhameful; and conſequently 
ſuch a declaration, without any ſhadow of 
proof, cannot deſerve the leaſt vous or 
credit. 


der the * n ſays, He does not 
remember any parliamentary declaration 
for continuing the war, till PIII ſhould 
+44, be dethroned; before the year 1706.“ 
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E1THER 
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. ErTHER he muſt have fallen into a ſad 


ſtate of lethargy and forgetfulneſs, or he 
muſt imagine that others, who lived at that 


time, and are now in being, muſt intirely 


have loſt their memories; or elſe he muſt 


have preſumed, that nobody would think it 
worth while in order to convict him of a 


notorious fal hood, to have recourſe to the 


journals of Parliament. 


Now, my Lord, if you will caſt your 


eye upon that obvious and infallible evi- 


dence, you will find, that The neceſ- 
« ſary ſupplies to ſupport our engagements 
« with Portugal and Savoy, for recovering 
« the monarchy of Spain from the houſe 
* of Bourbon, and reſtoring it to the houſe 
« of Auſtria, as being of the greateſt ad- 
* vantage and importance to the Queen 
« and her allies, as affording the faireſt 


« proſpect of bringing the war to a glorious 
<« concluſion; as the only means to fix the 
© balance of power, to preſerve the liberties 
" E Europe, and to procure a ſafe, laſt- 


cc © ing, 
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& ing, and honourable peace; are earneſtly 
recommended and demanded by the Queen 
in all her ſpeeches from the throne ; and 
chearfully concurred in and agreed to, for 
theſe great purpoſes, in all the addreſſes of 
both houſes, by expreſs words, or words 
carrying the ſame ſenſe, from the year 1703 
64705. | | 2 


AND here it may not be improper to ob- 
ferve, that the reduction of the Spaniſh 
monarchy to the houſe of Auſtria, and for 
that purpoſe the making good our treaties 
with Portugal and Savoy, continued annu- 
ally, with the ſucceſs of our military opera- 
tions, to be the language and ſpirit of the 
Queen's ſpeeches and the addreſſes of Par - 
hament, from 1706 until 1711: And not- 
withſtanding the * author's violent exclama- 
tions againſt this object, as unneceſſary 
“ and chimerical; as a new plan, contrary 


_— 


* — 
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. to the principles of the grand allinnce ; 
« as a plan of paſſion, avarice, and ambi- 
« tion, of private intereſt, the private inte- 
« reſt of particular perſons and particular 
« ſtates, to which the intereſt of Europe 
« was ſacrificed ;” he might have recollect- 
ed, if his memory had not again failed him, 
that after the alteration in the miniſtry in- 
1710, and the choice of a new Parliament, | 
compoſed of a majority of members whoſe 
views and principles were agreeable to' his 
own, the Queen recommended from the 


throne *ﬀ—* The carrying on the war in all 
« its parts, but particularly in Spain, with 
the utmoſt vigour, as the likelieſt means 
« to procure a ſafe and honourable peace 
« for us and all our allies; whoſe ſupport 


« and intereſt (her majeſty added) ſhe had 
© 1 at heart. 


„* 1 


* Nov. 27, 1710. 


f nw 1. 

-AnD the Commons made in return an 
addreſs to the Queen as zealous and hearty 
to the ſame effect: And * not long aſter, 
when a meſſage from the Queen was de- 
livered by the author himſelf, then ſecre- 
tary of ſtare, to the Commons, to acquaint | - 
them, that there had been an action in Spain, 
very much to the diſadvantage of King 
CHARLEs's affairs, they even then aſſured 
her majeſty, that this diſadvantage . ſhould 
not diſcourage them from uſing their utmoſt | 
endeavours to enable her to carry on the 
juſt and neceffary war in which ſhe was en- 
gaged, for preſerving the liberties of Europe; 
and that they were reſolved to ſupport her 
effectually in the proſecution of the meaſures 
that her majeſty ſhould think pro We oy re- 
trieving the loſs in Span. 
Now is it poſſible to imagine, that by 
theſe ſtrong recommendations from the 


— — end 
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* Jan. 2, 1710-1. 


throne, 


[ was 1 


Als unh entecb mem Parlimeht vr 


vigorous menfures to carry on the juft ind 
neceflary vvur For gr preſerving: the Fiberties f 
Europe, and nee in Spain, and for 
retrieving the loſs King CuAkLESs had fuf. 
fered there, it Was intended that Piti 
ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of Spain and the = 
Weſt Indies? and that nothing more Was to 
be procured or ſecured, than ſome of the 
ontſkirts of the Spaniſh monarchy for the 
houſe of Auſtria; which, the * author fiys, 
« was our engagement; and was not in the 
« fame difproportion to out ſtrerigtht, as the . 
e engagement of the French to maintain the 
Spaniſh monarehy-intire, under the domi-· 
* led of Fou, exceeded thei Arch» 
GA t in 
Tuts zingung a aeg dealer of the 
N «| engagement and ſtrength, and 
« ſtrength and engagement, is a ſpecimen 
al the many pretty 2 of different 


{- 246 } 
turns, which are ſcattered chrough hs 
amuſing and incoherent rhapſody, to enter- 
th eſe; en gerbe ner 
yt — 
gagements by the grand alliance to procure 
the Emperor reaſonable ſatisfaction for his 
pretenſions to the crown of Spain, meant no 
more than to procure only ſome of the out- 
e. n 


8 


44 


your 3 dining 1 conkidered 
the various engagements which the maritime 
powers. contracted with other potentates, re- 
lative to the ſucceſſion of the Spaniſh mon- 
archy ; the ſeveral circumſtances of affairs, 
and the events of war, from 1689 to 1706, 
as ſtated in the aforeſaid deductions, will be 

of opinion, 4 | 


FixsT, That the author has willingly and 


ſhamefully endeavoured to pervert the terms, 
ſenſe, 


Gi 1 


1707, in otder to ſerve. his own purpoſes ; 
and to frame an imaginary plan of offers for 


a peace, pretended to have been made by 


France in 1706 upon the principles of that 
alliance, When no ſuch offers had been made 
m : 

a That if a plan had been of- 
fered for a partition, by which any branch 


of the houſe of Bourbon was to be left in 


poſſeſſion of Spain and the Weſt Indies, it 
would have been neither ſafe, honourable, 
or juſt. on the part of England, to have 


thereupon concluded a peace in 1700. 
Ta END or PARTL / 
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NOBLE LORD. 


>LETTE R VII. 


My LoRD, 


Am. now to lay before your Lordſhip 

, the ſubſequent events of the war, from 

> 1706 to 1709 and 1710, and the ne- 

gociations relative to peace during thoſe 
years, particalarly the two laſt. 


A ereerse detail of the military opera- 
tions would be tedious and unneceſſary, 
when a general ſurvey of the moſt remark- 

- M4 able 


I 

5 ok Na +, 4nd_the esche of 

be ſufficient to ſhew,.that-Lizwis 

reg e refuced ig ſuch Aeeights, 
as made it reasonable to expect he would: at 

I c conclude a peace upon ſuch. terms as 


the allies, by their mutual obligations to 
each other ought, and by the wonderful 


e CD 
m. 


Ax © events of . this campaign were va- 


Tious ; but chiefly to the difadyantage of the 


; confeder tes; a 4 hay Yo 
(181 lergies: my DTT Fs; . 45 * & 


* gig 9 
IN Traly the French. pres Spaniards; evacu- 
ated, Lombardy by ca pitulation,: ine 
[With ch 1 du 
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Ix Spain; the Confedernte army was beaten 
at Almanza; and the enemy retookk, in con- 
ſequence of chat victory, ſo many places, as 


threw the ality of A into 
n erde tels : 


. Tin PI , 5 


Tur ſiege of Totlon, an enterprize of 
great views and expectations, was unac- 
countably raiſed by thoſe brave generals the 
Duke of Savor and Prince EuGtne; how- 
ever the royal navy of France ſuffered greatly 
from the bombs and fire of the Britiſh fleet, 
and the French were forced to ſink many 
large ſhips, which became irrecoverably 
loſt: Beſides, the uneaſineſs and apprehen- 
Bons the French court was under for that 
important place; had obliged them to make 
ſuch detachments: for its relief, from Ger- 
miny and Ataly, as checked the progreſs of 
theiriartis in other e and a tu in 


bush as 


mw -s — —— 


| We CANNOT forbear tech by tho bye, 
that the fatal diſappointment of this noble 


{ 254 | 

and; promiſiag deen was attributed to. fer 
vetal different canſes; It was imsgined he 
ſame, that the ſending twelve thouſand men 
ſon the reduction. of Naples made the con · 


feeilerate army too weak to carry on the 


fiege, while the enemy's. forces daily, i in- 
creaſed by others, that the influence of the 

Jeſuits prevailed upon the bigatry of the Im 
perial court, not to ſuffer a place and couny 
try: of ſuch conſequencę to fall into the poſo 
ſeſſion of the heretical maritime powers: 
But a remarkable anecdote came out aſter- 
wards, Which — en 
nary miſdarrĩage. GA 9bgrrt 


' 24. 26h — as | 1937) e od + 908 


Tur Dake of ane -before 
ray opening of the campaign this years 
male the King of Sweden a; viſit in Sax- 
dny; and there is no doubt but chat, by his 
addteſt, he gained ſo far upon he enters 
prizing genius of that prince, or  (nather 
upon his chief miniſter, as to divert him 
from taking any part with France againſt 

ho grand alliance: However, it ſeems, 
» when 


f 488 
when the deſign. againſt Toulen- was diſco- 
vered, che French and Bavarian Wini. 
who attemideil his Swediſh + majeſty; pre 
vailed upon” im, eee Come 
PreeR, to cauſe inſinuations to be made in 
great” ſecrecy to the Duke of Savor, not 
to perſiſt in the fiege of Toulon; intimat- 
ing, that if that town was taken, he, the 
King of Sweden, ſhould be obliged to en- 
ter into the hereditary countries of the 
Emperor. The conſideration of the fatal 
conſequences to the common cauſe, with 
which ſuch an attempt might be attended, 
made his Royal Highneſs prefer the public 
good to his own glory, and was the ſe- 
eret reaſon (Lamberti ſays) - for raiſing 
che ſiege of Toulon. The ſame author 
adds, chat the public, which remained in 
ighorande for many years, may imagine that 
this anecdote is pure invention; but that 
mne Dulke ne himſelf is 2 * 


2 
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Ic Flanders, the Duke of NrakT 6. 7 | 
Roben did all he could to provoke the 
enemy to à battle; but VX NVDOSNE tobe 
ehre do enge his urn in — Lamps, 
chat h Orbe ebuld nt veftüfe 0 8 
biin, or fbres him an A bn; 10 
campaign 9 OO 
des... 


—_ 969262 2 
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> 
7 thy adyantages. during, che ee! 


of, this year, that, they; talkediuerydaig; M 


ka not the, leaſt ſtep towards u negagia- 
tion for peace. A French, commiſſary, 


Prize dad bern at the} confederate, any, 


F ren told. abe Duke gf, Manno. 
Wan, chat the French cking, notwitin 
iapding, his progreſs in, Spin g and Gopmes 

Þ, 2s. poled to hearken ito, propoltions 


reſtoring the tranquillitg:of. Europe :+ Hig 
Grace with, a noble {carp replied, .that afiex 
matters ſhould be puſhed to'a certain point 


— 


the allies might liſten to propoſitions, which 


kap wight bc, acduced, to pmker for- her 
M ſetyr. - 632cb(ti; 9 Sato A0 HP oa 
TAP SIoay n dd pr vt 191904 


ef 


dogg ng tis whole, Spanids monarchy to the 
hanſe f Auſtria, as, necęſſury tot eſtabliſh a 
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Lamberti, vol. iv. p. 50 f. 
W + Dec. 22, 1707. 
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- ( 138 J 
juſt balance of power in Europe; and what 
was: remarkable on this occafion, it took its 
riſe in the houſe of Lords, was unanimbus, 
aud the Lord Rocarrrx, wich- the te) 
ey were the chief promoteri ot it. 

a the 43s 4b Fighe ben ar 
Is the beginning of ® this year, 4 French 
fleet, with the Pretender and a conſiderable 
body of land forces on board. ſailed ſtbm 


= ory pager — 


of marian. ARG, 2 


enge. „ IE NNE =O 
IX Italy, n s wad nee of 86%. 
rene : But the Duke of Sa vor trade bün - 
ſelf maſter of Exilles; Feneſtrelles, and Fe- 
rouſe; „ e Br 
ed, and Dauphitiy uuns open tb lim. 307 
xy. 11 GOO PRRR ITE 065 Heli dine ert. 2 | 
Tur. Pope having threatened the Empe- 
ror with eccleſiaſtical cenſures- RTF 
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* 1708, 


himſelf 


169 J | 
in the papal territories, began:tolevy:troops 
as if he intended to make war in earneſt; 
but Was at laſt obliged to ſubmit to his Im- 


perial majeſtys a8, and acknowledged 
the 22 en Bs in e of n 
i ab Spain. BIG 5 5 Nat 4 1 


8 14 k © AZ 4 4 , TY 
did, mb: $498 8 Di onen LT 


I —_ ti more — 
dle be Dube enn Ann ck 


Tortofay and Denia was obliged to capitu- 
late; but Sardinia and Minorca were re- 
duced by the allies: The firſt was of great 
and Pott Mahon afforded a ſafe harbour for 
our fleet to lay in, refit, and retire into on 
alkoccafions: Till then they had no place 
nearer than Liſbon. This advantage made a 
great impreſſion on = the Fn Gs _ 
of: W . Wet 


, 


th Punzen the Court of 1 to en- 
courage their frequently beaten and diſ- 


Kearten ed 


bitanits, they got poſſeſſion of Ghent and 


[ 160 J 


beartened troops, put the princes of hs 
— RTITI [61 


Br invigues mad pintivis n led, 


Bruges, and had. formed a deſign upon Au- 
denarde ; but the expeditious and fatiguing 
march of the confederate forces under the 
command of Prince EUGENE, and the Duke 
of MARLBoRoUGH, prevented the views of 
the enemy, and gave occaſion. to the bloody 
engagement near that place; which not be- 
ginning till five in the afternoon, was in- 
terrupted by the night coming on; The al- 
lies, as long as the battle laſted, were vie- 
torious, with a very inconſiderable loſs on 
their ſide; but that of the enemy Was 
great, and their whole army (it is thought) 
would have been intirely deſtroyed, had 


not the want of dex-light put an end to the 
rout. 


Tux allies, after this victory, reſolved 
to beliege Liſle, which, conſidering the 
| | ſtrength 


18 

ſtrength of the fortifications, the number of | 
the garriſon, and the bravery of Bobrrixks 
who defended it, as well as the hazard of 
the net being able to intercept the ne- 
ceffary convoys for furniſhing the beſiegers, 
with dirimunition and proviſions, was looked 
upon to be fo bold an undertaking, that it 
was ſcarcely to be juſtific ed, though attended 
with ſucceſs. But not to enter into a detail 
of the vativus” motions and remarkable. 
events that happened during this ſiege, all 
redoutided greatly to the honour of the two 
generals engaged in it. Liſle, the capital of 
French Flanders, a place of the higheſt im-_ 
portance with reſpect to the ſecurity and 
trade ok the maritime powers, was with its 
citadel taken, to the great mortification of 
the French; but afterwards, to the no leſs 
mortificatièn of the. allies, and to the ſur- 
prize of all Europe, was, by the treache- 
. Tous negociations of the author of the Sketch, 
. unneceſſarily reſtored to France. After the 
taking of that fortreſs, Ghent, Bruges, Pleſ- 
ſendale, and Leffinghen, which the French 

L had 


: give up that enterprize. 


_ 


4 "Tos l 


had made themſelves maſters of, were ſoon 
recovered. 


IN Germany, the Electors of Bavaria and 
Hanover, who commanded the reſpective 
armies there, were ſo weak, that they were 


unable to undertake any thing of conſe- 


quence on that fide; but during the ſiege of 
Liſle the Elector of Bavaria, on account of 
his having a great party and Influence i in 
Bruſſels, marched with a con ifiderable body 
of troops and A train of artillery, to attack 
that city; but after ſeveral aſſaults with 


great fury, he was repulſed, and obliged to 


> 8 513 S125 2. 
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O this occaſion the Duke of MakL B- 
ROUGH "marched, paſſed the Schelde, and 
broke through the French lines; which were 
ſeventy miles in length, and thought im- 
pregnable: Their abandoning without : any 
oppoſition theſe extenſive retrenchments, on 
which they had been working for many 
weeks, was a ſurprize to all the world ; their 

councils 


[03 


councils (as BURNET obſerves) ſeemed to 
be weak, and the execution of them was 
worſe; ſo that they who had been fo long 
the terror, were now. become the ſcorn of 
Europe. The mint bills in France were at 
this time 40 per Cent. diſcount, and the 
people in great diſtreſs. 


| Taz Fre court FRYE this year new 
attempts. to detach the King of Portugal 
from the grand alliance; ; but that prince 
continued firm to his engagements. 
petals | in this diſtracted condition of 
her affairs, both at home and abroad, to 
appeaſe the clamour of her) miſerable ſub- 
jets, to make the allies mbre ſlack and re- 
miſs in their warlike preparations, and to 
create . (if poſſible) jealoufies and diviſions 
among them, had recourſe to all imaginable 
arts and intrigues to make the belicf of an 
approaching peace generally prevail, 


Ee” n 
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HER emiſſary HRLVRTIVs had been ſent 
again into Holland; CHAMILLARD, the 
prime miniſter of France, came to the fron- 

tiers of the Low Countries during the ſiege 
of Liſle: * Rumours of negociations upon 
ſeveral ſurmiſed projects of a partition, were 
ſpread in various courts >: PETKUM, the re- 
ſident of Holſtein at the Hague, made a 
journey to Paris, with a paſs from M. Dr 

Tokcy, and afterwards held a correſpond- 


ence with that French minifter of tate: 


The Penſionary of Holland, Prince Evcexs, 
and Lord MARLBOROUGH were privy to 

this commerce of letters between PETKUM 
and Torcy, and connived at it, with a 
real deſign to forward a negociation for an 
- honourable peace, as well as to obviate the 
impreſſion which the French endeavoured 
to make to the diſadvantage of the principal 
allies, as if they were intirely averſe to any 


— — 


, _—__ — 


* 1708, 1709. * 
ſteps 


3. 7 2. 

ſteps tending to put an end to the war : But 
to remove at the ſame time the uneaſineſs 
which miniſters of the other confederates 
had conceived from the diſcovery of the 
private intercourſe with a French miniſter, 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances were given, that no- 
thing ſhould be finally concluded, unleſs 
jointly with their participation and conſent. 
France at laſt cauſed infinuations to be made 
by PETKUM, ef her diſpoſition to enter 
into a peace upon propoſitions that ſhould 
be agreeable and ſatisfactory to all the al- 
lies. As theſe inſinuations were conceived 
in vague and general terms, and not deli- 
vered by ſufficient authority, ſhe was given 
to underſtand, that if her intentions for 
putting an end to the war were ſincere, ſhe 
ought to ſend a perſon of character impow- 
ered to make offers that were neither clan- 
deſtine nor illuſive. : 


UeoN this foundation paſſports were de- 
manded and granted for the Preſident 
) | # 3 Ro- 


[ 166 ] 
RoviLLe, * who accordingly came intg 
Holland, and had conferences, at a place 
appointed, with the Penſionaries of Amſter- 
dam and Tergaw ſent to meet him for that 


purpoſe, 


: 


Tux reſult of this meeting, and of the 
negociations that followed, for ſettling, in 
ſeveral conferences between the Miniſters of 
the principal allies, and Meſſ. Toxcy and 
RoviLLE on the part of France, the famous 
preliminary treaty at the Hague, will be the 
contents of another letter. 


1 
— 


* March 1 709. 
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My Lox, 

Bo RE I proceed to give an account 

of the artful and dexterous manage- 
ment of the French miniſters, and of tlie 
prudent and ſteady conduct of thoſe of the 
allies, previous to, as well as during the 
courſe of, the negociation for ſettling preli- 
minaries of peace at the Hague, your Lord- 
ſhip will excuſe my giving you the trouble 
of one obſervation on this important ſub- 
jet ; which is,. That a ſole, abſolute mon- 
arch, poſſeſſed of contiguous extenſive do- 
minions, has great advantages over a confe- 
deracy of many enemies, as well in the ne- 
gociations of peace, as the operations of 
war: The acceptance or refuſal, the ad- 


vancing, purſuing, or altering of propoſals, 
N are 
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are all in one breaſt; the reſolves and exe« 
cution of all councils and meaſures are de- 
termined by the will of a fingle perſon ; he 
is concerned for nobody's intereſt but his 
own ; is ſole maſter of all his views and ac- 
tions, which ars to be managed and directed 
without controul, as circumſtances require; 
he has opportunities at the ſame time, by his 4 
emiſſaries and brigues, to create jealouſies in 
order to divide the allies. 


WHEREAS, in a confederacy of ſeveral 
parties againſt. one common enemy, the re- 
ſtrictive obligation (which is always a con- 
dition in defenſive and offenſive alliances) of 
doing nothing relative to war or peace with- 
out the concert or conſent of all the con- 
tracting parties, may, for want of that ne- 
ceſſary concurrence, check and even diſap- 


point the execution of very ſalutary ſchemes; 


their various and jarring intereſts may make 
tome cf them liable to temptation and de- 
ſection; an] the corruption or detachment 


of 
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of one conſiderable friend may cauſe the 
diffolution of a whole alliance, 


Lew1s the Fourteenth had all the advan- 
tages attending a ſole and abſolute power, 
and made uſe of them with great ſucceſs in 
all his wars and negociations, from the con- 
cluſion of the Pyrenean treaty to the rupture 

in 1701-2, | 


AN example ſo fatal to the liberties of 
Europe, ſhould be a warning to the chief 
leaders of a confederacy; and make them 
attentive to employ their utmoſt care in the 
management of a common cauſe, to pre- 
ſerve a perfect harmony between the con- 
W e 


Tus faperior genius of the Duke of 
MARLBOROUGH made this principle a fun- 
damental rule in all his conduct, and (what 
was never known before in any age, where 
a confederacy conſiſted of ſo many inde- 
pendent powers for ſo long a time) it con- 

ſtantly 
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ſtantly prevailed, and was attended with in- 
credible ſucceſs, as long as he remained at 
the head of the laſt grand alliance. Some 
of the allies: might perhaps, now and then, 
prove ſelfiſh, timid, or backward in purſu- 
ing meaſures that required ' vigour and ex- 
pedition ; and projects of importance and of 
hopeful expectation may thereby have been 
retarded or laid aſtde; but that great and 
wiſe general and miniſter took care not to 
ſuffer France to make an advantage of a 
difference in opinion amongſt them ; the 
conſequence of which might have been 
much more pernicious to the common in- 
tereſt, than the proſpect of the execution of 
thoſe projects could be promiſing. The 
intrigues and artifices of F rance had no 
more influence on the councils of the allies, 
than her arms had ſucceſs in the military 
operations; The whole body ſeemed to be 
actuated by one ſoul, to ſuch, a degree, and 
with ſo good an effect, that a general peace, 
in all human appearance, as honourable, 


ſafe, and ſatisfactory to all the allies, would 
have 
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have been concluded, as the war had been 
conducted with unanimity and glory : But 
the humourſome and ungrateful carriage of 
one proud woman towards her friend, her 
miſtreſs, and her ſovereign, gave a few am- 
bitious and unſkilful perſons an opportunity 
of getting, in the midſt of this career of 
glory and ſucceſs againſt the common ene- 


my, the reins of government into their 
hands, 


Tux miniſtry and meaſures were chang 
ed; the reverſe of that honeſt and uſeful 
principle, viz. the preſerving union and 
harmony among the confederates, ſoon took 
place, and was productive of thoſe fatal 
conſequences that were obvious and natural, 
A ſhameful and unprovoked ſeparation 
from our faithful allies put it into the power 
of reduced France to diate the terms of 
peace to her victorious enemies; terms, not 
only ignominious and unjuſt to our friends; 
but even thoſe granted to ourſelves, inſtead . 
of ſecuring any particular advantages, as a 

recompence 
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recompence for the ſacrifice we made of our 
allies and our honour (if any thing could be 
a recompence for ſo baſe a behaviour) were 
detrimental to the intereſt, trade, and ſafety 
of this nation; as will be made appear in 
the ſequel of theſe letters. 


I noe your Lordſhip will not think this 
an unneceſſary digreſſion, as it ſerves to point 
out the true and original cauſe of that ſcene 

of iniquity and treachery which followed 
the alteration of the iy in 7 10 But 
to return. | 


Youn Lordſhip will have obſerved in one 
of my former, that beſides the letters which 
the Elector of Bavaria had written to the 
Duke of MaRLBoRouGn and the Dutch 
Deputies, after the battle of Ramillies in 
1706 in general terms, relating to peace; 
an inſinuation had been made underhand by 
France of a diſpoſition to yield Spain and 
the Weſt Indies, and to grant a good bar- 
rier to the States in the Low Countries, with 


the 
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the tarif of 1664; but no attention was 
given to it, as not Coming from a perſon 
ſufficiently authoriſed ; and it ſeeins the 
French were ſo elated with their victory at 
Almanza, that they took care, immediately 
after that ſucceſs, to diſavow publickly their 
having ever inſinuated any ſuch offers; and 
therefore the Dutch Deputies, ſent to con- 
fer with the Preſident RourLLE, were di- 
rected not to hearken to any propoſals from 


him, leſs than thoſe which had been pri- 
vately thrown out in 1 706 9. 


THE overtures for peace made by the 
Preſident were not at all explicit, but con- 
ceived in captious and ambiguous terms: 
The Dutch Deputies therefore let him know, 
that the preliminaries expected by the allies 
were, the reſtitution. of the whole Spaniſh 
monarchy (according to the reſolution of the 
Britiſh Parliament) a barrier for the repub- 
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[| lic of Holland, another for the Emperor 
1 and Empire, the demolition of Dunkirk, 
the acknowledgment of Queen ANNE and 
the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in England, and the 
ſending the Pretender out of the dominions 
of France. | 
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Tux report the Dutch Deputies made to 
the States of their conferences with M. 
RoviLLe, and the return of his expreſs 
from Paris with an anſwer. upon this preli- 
minary plan, gave a hopeful proſpe& of an 
approaching peace : The negociation ſeemed 
ſo far advanced, that the Marquis Dx Toxcx, 
prime miniſter of France, was permitted to 
come to the Hague, in order to bring it to 
a good and final concluſion : * He arrived 
there, and ſoon after him the Preſident 
RoviLLEe, in the abſence of Prince Eu- 
GENE, Who, upon ſome motions of the 
French, was gone to Brabant, and alſo of 
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* April 1709. 
he 


1 
the Duke of MakLBOROVOH, who had 
taken a turn into England, to lay befvre the 
Queen the ſtate of this important affair, and 
to receive her commands upon it. 


DuRiNG this interval of the abſence of 
theſe great men, the French miniſters were 
very buſy in Holland, 'by themſelves and 
emiſſaries, among the Deputies of the 
States, endeavouring, with the ſpecious of- 
fer of an exteniſive barrier, and of an advan- 
tageous commerce, to detach them from 
their allies; but no temptation could ſhake 
their fidelity. 


# 


Tur Prince and Duke returned to the 
Hague; Toxcv having found it impoſſible 
to ſeparate the States from England, affected 
to own naturally and frankly, in a confer- 
ence he had with his Grace, that the ſad 
condition of his maſter's affairs required a 
peace ; that he was ſent to aſk it; and that 
he would readily give ſatisfaction to Eng- 
land as well as Holland, as to their particu- 


lar 
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lar demands: The Duke declared to him 38 
plainly, that his miſtreſs had the ſame pa- 


.cific diſpoſition, but could hearken to no 
terms without a reſtitution of the Spaniſh 
monarchy to King CHARLEs, and obtaining 
a a good barrier not only for the States Gene- 


ral, but alſo for the Emperor, the Empire, | 


and the Duke of Savor, 


Tux States General, in order to put an 
end to theſe ſeparate tranſactions and in- 
trigues, which began to raiſe a jealouſy 
among their friends, came to a formal re- 
ſolution not to take the leaſt ſtep towards a 
peace, but in concert with all their allies, 
and unleſs they ſhould, as well as them- 
ſelves, find their ſatisfaction and advantage 
in it “. 2 1 


Tuls ſteadineſs of England and Holland 
obliged the French miniſters, Toxcy and 


* Lamberti, vol. v. p. 275. 


Rovu- 
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RoviLLe, to agree to formal meetings and 
conferences with the miniſters of the prin- 
cipal allies at the Penſionarys houſe. - Prince 
EUGENE, and Count ZINZENDORF. after his 
arrival at the Hague, aſſiſted for the Empe- 
tor ; the Duke of MariBokoucn and Lord 
TowNSHEND, who was come over as ſe⸗ 
cond plenipotentiary, on the part of Eng- 
land; and the Penſionary of Holland, with | 
thoſe of Amſterdam and T ergaw, for the 


States, 


I Must beg . to refer your Lordſhip 
for a particular detail of what paſſed at the 
various conferences which were held from 
the twentieth to the twenty-eighth of May, 
to the writers of that time, particularly to 
Dr. HARE, late biſhop of Chicheſter, who 
has entered into a full diſcuſſion of this me- 
morable tranſaction; confining myſelf to 
ſuch facts, obſervations, and reaſonings, as 
ſeem neceſſary for ſetting in a true light 
what relates to that fundamental point, the 
reſtitution of Spain and the Weſt Indies to 

M the 
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the houſe of Auſtria ; which was made the 


condition fine gud non for ſetting on 5 
that negocintion. 


In the firſt conference, the French mini- 


ſters readily agreed to all that was demanded 


on the part of England and Holland: They 
propoſed indeed to let king PHILIP have 
Naples and Sicily; but the miniſters of the 
allies having inſiſted upon the reſtitution of 
the whole Spaniſh monarchy, they ſoon re- 
ceded from that propoſal, and made no dif- 
ficulty in giving that ſatisfaction to the houſe 
of Auſtria, Accordingly * it was ſtipulated 
in the moſt explicit terms, that his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty would take effectual care 
[fera en forte] that the Duke of Axjou 
ſhould, with his family, evacuate and give 
up all the dominions of Spain to King 
CHARLES, in the ſpace of two months from 


the firſt of June. 
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Bur in the ſecond conference Toxcv 
oppoſed with great earneſtneſs what was 
aſked for the ſecurity of the Emperor and 
the Empire, and carried his warmth ſo far, 
that he threatened to return immediately to 


Paris, taking his ledve of ſeveral perſons of 
conſideration. ; 


Tus diſſimulation having had no effect, 
the conferences were renewed, and often 
carried into a great length ; the barriers for 
the Emperor and Empire, and alſo for the 
Duke of Savor, were debated with much 
heat; and the French ſeemed extremely 
averſe to come into what was demanded for 
his Royal Highneſs, while the allies had 
intelligence, that the French court was pri- 


vately making, at the ſame time, great offers 


to that prince. = 


In ſhort, the French miniſters for a long 
while pretended, they had no inſtructions 
to agree to any preliminaries on thoſe heads ; 
and therefore they muſt ſuſpend their aſſent 
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until the further pleaſure of the king their 
maſter ſhould be known. | | 


* Txis management in diſputing ſo ob- 
ſtinately the pretenſions of the Emperor and 
the Duke of Savor, after they had agreed 
ſo readily to the reſtitution of the whole 
Spaniſh monarchy, could have no other 
meaning than to enſnare the maritime pow- 
ers, and to draw them into a baſe deſign to 
. ſacrifice the intereſt of their allies, and to 
create diviſions among them. 


Tux ſcheme failing by the firm adherence 
of England and Holland to the reſt of their 
friends, there was one point ſtill to be ad- 
juſted, which, in effect, included all the 


reſt; and that was, to ſettle terms, on which 


an abſolute ſuſpenſion of arms ſhould be 
agreed to +. Nobody ever doubted, that 


88 — 


— 


* Biſhop of Chicheſter, vol. iii. p. 95, &c, 
| + Idem, p. 96. 


there 
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there was ſuch an underſtanding between 
the French king and his grandſon, that the 
former could oblige the latter to reſign the 
Spaniſh monarchy whenever he pleaſed ; 
fince he had not only given it to King Pni- 
LIP at firſt, but had hitherto ſupported him 
in it, and every thing about him was in- 
tirely French: The ſeizing of Spain and the 
Weſt Indies being the point that occaſioned 
the war; the reſtitution of them, when the 
negociation was ſet on foot, was always 
ſuppoſed; and the firſt thing ſettled in the 
preliminaries was, a perfect and intire ceſ- 
fon of the whole Spaniſh monarchy to King 
CHARLES the Third, to be made within 
two months from the firſt of June follow- 
ing; and in caſe the Duke of Ax jou ſhould 
not conſent to the preſent convention, it is 
expreſly covenanted by the fourth article, 
that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, and the 
reſt of the contracting parties, ſhould con- 
cert the proper meaſures for procuring the 
intire effect of it. What was to be under- 
ſtood by proper meaſures, both ſides were 
M 3 content 
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content ſhould not, then, be explained. All 
this was readily agreed to, and one would 
have thought, that the French meant in 
earneſt, that PaiLie ſhould immediately 
reſign Spain to his competitor; but the 
means to ſecure, beſides verbal engage- 
ments, the execution of this effential point, 
ſtill remained unſettled ; there ſeemed but 
one way to provide for it effectually, which 
was, to make. this ceſſion one of the con- 
ditions for continuing the ſuſpenſion of 
arms, agreed to in the thirty-fourth article, 
to the concluſion of a general peace. This 
was done by the thirty-ſeventh article, 
which declares, that this ſuſpenſion ſhall 
continue till a general peace is made, pro- 
vided the French king executes, on his 
part, all that is promiſed in the foregoing 
articles, and that the whole Spaniſh mon- 
archy be reſtored + [rendu? et cedde] to 
King CHARLES, as is agreed by thoſe arti- 
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7 Biſhop of Chicheſter, vol. iii. p. 97, + Art. 37. 


cles, 
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hes. This was the touchſtone of his ſin- 
cerity to perform what had readily been 
conſented to by his plenipotentiaries, parti- 
cularly with regard to the fundamental 
point, the reſtitution of the Spaniſh mon- 
archy; but here they began to heſitate : 
They made great profeſſions of the ſincerity 
of their king's intentions ;—that he would 
punctually execute all that depended | upon 
him; and that he would endeavour to per- 
ſuade his grandſon. to a compliance; but 
that to force him to it, and that in ſo ſhort 
a time, would be out of his power; that 
therefore it was impoffible for the king to 
conſent to this article; and that to conſent 
to the reft of the preliminaries, unleſs an 
abſolute ſuſpenſion of arms was agreed to, 
would be to leave himſelf at the mercy of 
the allies. But to this it was eaſy to an- 
Ts that if the French king was in earneſt 
in this matter, he might certainly recall his 
grandſon without any difficulty ; and pro- 
vided he acted the fair part, and did all he 
could towards it (according to the fourth 
g M 4 article) 
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article) he might depend upon it the allies 
neither would, nor (conſidering the ſtate of 
their alliances and the nature of ſome of 
their governments) could they, take an ad- 
vantage of any words in the thirty-ſeventh 
article, to begin the war again upon. him, 
when he had faithfully performed the other 
parts of it, and ſurrendered the-places agreed 
to be delivered to them in the thirty-fifth 
article; that ſuppoſing what they abjected 
to in this article were not a pretended, but 
a real difficulty, the conſequence then 
would be, that the allies muſt either truſt 
to the ſincerity of France, or France to that 
of the allies: As the French king, ſup- 
poſing it nat in his power (which nobody 
could believe) to oblige the Duke of Ax jou 
to reſign, would, by executing the reſt of 
the treaty, be at the mercy of the allies ; fo 
on the other hand, if the allies made a 
peace with him without this article, they 
would be at his mercy for the recovery 
of the Spaniſh monarchy, which was the 


grand 
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grand object for which they entered into the 


Tus ſudden tergiverſation of the French, 
after all that had paſſed on that eſſential 
point of Spain, which had been the found- 
ation of all the ſteps and conferences rela- 
tive to peace, was very ſurprizing: For ver- 
bal agreements are of no conſequence with- 
out aſcertaining the means for a real execu- 
tion of them ; and the notorious breach of 
public faith by Lewis the Fourteenth, on 
many occaſions, made it not only prudent, 
but neceſſary, that the allies ſhould take 
their precautions for the ſure performance of 
what had been promiſed in an affair of fo 
much conſequence, The ſcandalous viola» 
tion of the partition treaty almoſt as ſoon 
as made, and the uſurpation of the Spaniſh 
monarchy, notwithſtanding the moſt ſo- 
lemn and repeated renunciations of it, were 
too freſh in their memory to truſt to the 
verbal aſſurances of thoſe by whom they 
had been ſo often deceived : But what gave 


a more 
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+ more than ordinary reaſon for jealouſy and 
ſuſpicion at this juncture, was, the cauſing 
the Prince of ASTURIAS to be acknowledged 
preſumptive heir of Spain by all the ftates 
of the kingdom ; which ceremony was per- 
formed with great ſolemnity on the ſeventh 
of April, about a month after M. Route 
had been in Holland, who was ſuffered to | 
come thither and confer with the Dutch 
Deputies; it being underſtood to be on this 


expreſs condition, that Spain and the Weſt 


Indies ſhould be reſtored to the houſe of 
Auſtria. The French could make no other 
reply to the juſt alarm that this proceeding 
in Spain had given the allies, but that their 
mafter was not anſwerable for what the 
Dake of Ax jou had done; that for his own 
part he was fincere, and would do what de- 
pended upon him; and that therefore if a 
peace was not t concluded, it would not tay 
af his door . 


vw 
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Tux allies, although they did not think 
what was urged had any truth in it (as is 
evident from what has been ſaid before) 
yet, to ſhew how far they were from de- 
ſigning to impoſe on the French king im- 
poſhble conditions, thought of an expe- 
dient, which could not be refuſed without 
diſcovering that France meant nothing by 
this treaty, but to make peace for itſelf, 
and leave the allies involved in a war with 
the Duke of Ax jou for the recovery of 
Spain. They declared, that if it was not in 
the French king's power to oblige his grand- 
ſon to retire out of Spain, they would be 
content with his doing what was evidently 
in his power, which was, to deliver up to 
them ſuch places in the Spaniſh dominions, 
as were garriſoned by his own troops; but 
the Marquis pt Torcy, rather than except 


of this expedient, agreed at laſt to let the 


thirty-ſeventh article ſtand as it is worded, 
and that the abſolute ſuſpenſion of arms 


ſhould depend upon the reſtitution of the 
; Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh monarchy, with a reſerve to know 
the French king's pleaſure. 4 „ 


Tux conferences at laſt ended; the preli« 
minary articles were ſettled, reduced into a 
formal treaty, and collated in the preſence 
of the French plenipotentiaries, with their 
verbal approbation of them ; and they were 
immediately ſigned by thoſe of the Empe+ 
ror, England, and Holland, Toxcy alledg-, 
ing as an excuſe for his not ſigning them, 
that he had not preciſe orders relating ta 
ſome of the articles. He left the Hague on 
the twenty- eighth of * May, promiſing to 
ſend the French king's anſwer by the fourth 
of June; which, from the neceſſity of that 
king's affairs, the point the treaty was car- 
ried to, the Marquis's rank, character, and 
perſonal merit, and the proteſtations he 
made of his maſter's ſincerity, was hoped, 
would be favourable, but moſt of all from 
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his deſiring the allies at parting, to haſten 
the ratification of the articles; and he parti- 
cularly preſſed the Duke of MarLBokoucn 
to diſpatch an expreſs without loſs 'of time 
to England for that purpoſe, that the ratifi- 
cations from thence might be ſoon at the 
Hague, to be exchanged with thoſe from 
France; and he even publicly ſaid (not- 
withſtanding what is boldly advanced to the 
contrary by the author of the Sketch) that 
he did not know but King Phil might 
be at Paris before him. This I can, my 
Lord, poſitively affirm to be true, who was 
at that time at the Hague ſecretary to the 
Britiſh embaſly for negociating the peace ; 
and I beg leave to add, that when I car- 
ried over the preliminaries, and waited upon 
Lord GoDoLPHIN with the Duke of MARL- 
BOROUGH'S diſpatches to him; his, Lord- 
ſhip, who was a miniſter of great pru- 
dence, reſerve, and caution, appeared, upon 
the peruſal of them, extremely pleaſed, and 
fully perſuaded, that the preliminaries would 
be ratified by France; and all poſſible expe- 
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„ 
dition was uſed in ſending me back with the 
Queen's ratification of them. 


IT may not be improper here to obſerve, 
as a circumſtance that ſeemed to corrobo- 
rate the expectations of a peace, and the 
diſpoſition of France to it, that, during the 
courſe of this negociation, the Marquis pz 
Torcy himſelf was the perſon who in- 
fiſted, that no other title than that of Duke 
of Ax jou ſhould be given to PriLie, in 
the article where it was neceſſary to name 


him, ſaying, There ought to be but one 
king in France “. 


Tur WO which M. ps Torcy had 
left with the allies of the near concluſion of 
a good peace, had filled the world with a 
joy not to be expreſſed; they waited with 
great impatience for the fourth of June. 
The much-expected courier arrived the day 
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after from Paris: M. RoviLLe, upon the 
receipt of his diſpatches, acquainted the al- 
lies, that the French king would not agree 
to the preliminaries, and looked upon them 

as null and void. 


THe articles, to which exception was 
taken, were the ſame that had been diſ- 
puted in the conferences, thoſe relating to 
the Emperor and the Duke of Savor, and 
the thirty-ſeventh article. The allies were 
not a little ſurprized at this anſwer, and 
more at the haughty air with which M. 
RoviLLe, in a long conference, preſſed 
his objections. After having inſiſted upon 
them with much ſtiffneſs, he fixed a day 
for his departure; which had no other ef- 
fect, than to diſpoſe the States General to 
take immediately a reſolution, declaring, 
+ that, ſince the French had receded from 
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the 
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the. great advances they had made towards a 
general pacification, and that the departure | 
of their miniſter could leave no room. to. 
come to a firm and laſting one, no time Was. 


to be loſt to open the campaign, "9 puſh, 
the war with hg poſſible vigour, | 


THEY $111 
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Tais reſolution diſpoſed Robin, be⸗ 
fore he left the Hague, to ſee the Penſion- 
ary again; and, as an inſtance of ata 
cerity and concerh, that the treaty might 
not be broken off, he receded from all the, 6 
other points he bad before infiſted upon, 
excepting that of the thirty-ſeventh article, i 
making a great merit of his maſter's con- 
deſcenſion in going ſo far, and ſo neat to- 
wards a peace; flattering himſelf, as it was , 
imagined, that the refuſal of ſo ſpecious an 
offer might incenſe the populace in e 
Dutch provinces, grown uneaſy under their 

heavy taxes, againſt their miniſters, for. 
prolonging the war for the ſake of one at- 
ticle only. He was diſappointed i in his ex - 


pectations; the people underſtood perfectly 
well 
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well the artifice of France : The objections 
to the preliminaries were in appearance re- 
duced to one artiele; but the ſubſtance of 
them all was, in effect, comprehended in 
it, as the execution of thoſe of the greateſt 
importance, and particularly that relating to 
Spain and the Indies, depended upon that 
one article. 


Tas: reſtitution of that monarchy was 
the object of the war; was the cement of 
the treaties made for carrying it on; was 
the motive that induced the allies to agree 
to a negociation for peace; was the condi- 
tion accepted by France for the miſſion and 
admiſſion of her miniſters to negociate; 
was the firſt ſpecific article demanded by 
the allies, and agreed to by the French 
without heſitation, and at the firſt confer- 
ence with them ſettled in the moſt explicit 
terms by ſeveral articles; and therefore the 
affectation of agreeing to all the other arti- 
cles, and objecting at the ſame time againſt 
the Nyty- ſeventh, which contained the only 
N poſſible 
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tation 'of breach Ware: faith; Al 0 4 0 e when 
this ſeeming complaiſance of the Fretich 
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innig, after; various 8 
; the. miniſters of the as 
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the prime mini niſter niſter of France, a FUR 1 
ducodl, as it were, by common Logen, into 


2 


A treaty ; the k French miniſter indeed did not 
_4gn them, but he ſo far encouraged the'al- 
lies to do it, as to eke at parting, that all 
pol de diligence might be uſed in getting 
their ratifications diſpatched, particularly 
thoſe 8 ngland ; ; Promiſing that the 
| approbat 7 55 , and conſequently the -ratifica- 
Jon, of his 1 ſhould be ſent in a few 
da 1 "tn nſtead of that approbation a haughty 

comes, to declare this great work, 
; of fo pi importance and expeCtation, for 
putting at. end to a ruinous and expenſive 
war, null; ; or, Which 18 all one, that the 
French king would not agree to the only 
effectual means, contained in the thicty-ſe- 
venth article, for carrying what had been 
ſtipulated 3 in ſo ſolemn a manner into execu- 
tion, by making the reftitution of the Spa- 
niſh monarchy, in two months, the condi- 
tion of an abſolute peace with France. Nor 
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cles Land particularly that fundfamenth "Ste 
of yield din; i Spain and the W Welt Tadiesy® 0% 
the py thing as if they bade f reſebted the 
whole treaty : For a verbal agree ſl ent, Wit 
out ſecuring a real execution 8 705 it 1 no 
2 agreement at all, there being n 90 debe 

between not promiſing a Rake ant he 
a evading, after having promiſed. 1 > Pe 
formance of 1 it, beſides theJearidalous 

: tation of breach of faith ; "a F con 5 5 
this ſeeming com iplaiſance of the Fi 
"king, i in agreeing to all but one article, Made 
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no other impreſſion upon peop ples. Minde 
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than to raiſe the greateſt indi gnation'iH Hol 
land, and indeed univerſally y, at boch ah il 
lußye and perfidious behaviour, 0 Une. 


coming the dignity c of a Prince. it 0390s 
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INARIE s, after various confers 
_ twee a the miniſters of the altics and 
the prime m F miniſter of France, Bad t e. 
ducod, AS ut 1 were, by common confent, i into 
a treaty; the French miniſter indeed did 1 not 
fign them, but he ſo far encouraged the al- 
lies: to do it, as to deßre at parting, that ll 
poſiible. diligence might be uſed in getting 
their . ratifications diſpatched, particularly 
thoſe ID England; ä Promiſing that the 
approba tion, and conſequently the ratifica- 
tion o of 1 his maſter, ſhould be ſent in a' few 
n ng nſtead of that approbation a haughty 
meſſage comes, to declare this great work, 
of fo mach 1 importance and expectation, for 
i an end to a ruinous and expenſive 
? war, mull; or, Which 18 all one, that the 
F rench king would not agree to the only 
effectual means, contained in the thirty-ſe- 
yenth article, for carrying what had been 
1 ſtipulated i in ſo ſolemn a manner into execu- 
tion, by making the reſtitution of the Spa- 
niſh monarchy, in two months, the condi- 
tion of an abſolute peace with France. Nor 
As N 2 did 
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did his miniſters propoſe, in rejecting this, 
any other expedient or equivalent to anſwer 


the fame end. France had placed Pr1LIe 


upon the Spaniſh throne, and maintained 
him there; ſhe was reduced to the neceſlity, 
for her own preſervation, „to negociate the 
terms of a general pacification, by making 
Phil's reſignation of that Crown to King 
CuARLEs the baſis of the treaty : It was in- 
cumbent then upon her to ſecure the ere. 
cution of that condition. The allies, ſee ſeeing 
no other effectual way for that purpo NT Fo 
poſe, that the abſolute peace 9 0 Fran 0 
ſhould depend upon the reſignation 1 — 
made in two months; not with an air = 
inſult, or with a view of laying. a cruel Bald. 
ſhip upon the French king, by limiting the 
performance of ſo great a point as that of 
dethroning his grandſon (as was 8 
given out) to ſo ſhort a time; but becauſe 


it was underſtood by the nature of this whole 


417 


tranſaction, that it could be no diffic ble mat 
ter; and that he muſt have been "able and 


piepaids, 5 he Was | Lncere, to, Set! ice 


diataly 
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diately done, what he had & rol and 


| b granted for the ſake of peace; in 
which caſe two months would have been 


ſufficient, and was as much time as could 
be reaſonably allowed, conſidering how far 
the eaſon was advanced, and how long the 
negociation | had already put off the opening 
of the campaign : Had a longer time been 
granted, and the evacuation of Spain, under 


ſome pretence or other, been eluded at the 
expiration. 


00 1 F 


the opportunity of purſuing the conqueſts, 
which the ſuperiority of their arms and their 
former ſucceſſes gave them good reaſon to 
expect; and which they did indeed do, in 
the remainder of the year, as will be ſhewn 
hereafter, even beyond what they hoped, or 
the French a e 
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Jas if} T#1f | 


h pad if a ſeparate p peace had dip YR 
with France upon the foot of the prelimina- 


ries, without the thirty-ſeventh article ; 


while the allies muſt have continued in war 
with PHILIP for the reduction of that mon- 
; £ archy 


of it, the allies might have loſt 
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anchy1 (which. maſt have been, abs aſe. I 
that Stiele had, been, laid aſide); It, 18, not 
caly- 39 cangeivey. how and when they would 
pe rable to drive him gut of SPAR, ; FEVER 
Seeg e ſhould give ve him 
no-aanes direftly, or indireRly 3. of eſpecial | 
Ie, as he not anly refuſed, Ware er 
poſſeſſion of the den a me ROTH 
by French troops, in order to fapilitaty. the 
teduction af it, and as an expediens to ayojd 
the. cxuel impoſition, of ;gbliging;himaſelf 40 
wake war upon bis grandſon, pat alſo togk 
care,; by wilhdrawing immediately his gap- 
riſons. out of thaſe places, and putting the 
inta the hands of the rene tg haxe en 
excuſe for not doing it at all, by ngb | 55 
it in his power. This was ſo bgd. a f 
tom of the ſincerity, of bis deſicę or jon 
tions. that Spain ſhould be reſtored, that it 
juſtly alarmed the allies, and gave, therp to 
much reaſon to apprehend he would give the 
Duke of Ax jou all poſſible aſſiſtance under- 
hand, to maintain him upon that throne; 
and that there could be no other effectual 
way. 


-- 
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way to prevent that aſſiſtance, than to make; 
according o the thirty- ſeventh article, the 
continus Ir uitib of the ſuſpenſion! of arms until 
> © oberen 6f à general peace, depend 
upon ith ee a the Spaniſh men- 
is "wi Within the Jpace of two Tronthss No 
er ſectrity\ was offered, by authority, from 

Fr ines” for refforing it, befides verbal al- 
net ances of the French king's endeaubur to 
perſbädde Pate to relign,! and to abandon 
him in icke. 11 he did not comply. This, 
be: is en 0 had ſhewn, was in reality no 
"ſecurity at all: France, as has been ſaid be- 
are a 155 perfidiouſly broke all treaties | 
_ hie reign of Lzwrs the Fourteenth, 
Y depend on mere promiſes on his 
8 wr Wis a farce; and | it would have been 
an 1 inexcifable folly to expect he would 
hade kept an agreement, which was of ſo 
" importance . to him to break or evade. 
+ th the 1 peace bf UE kee where: the 
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intereſt of France was not ſo: depply ting 
to, preſerye Portugal from falling under the 
yoke of Caſtile, as it was nowito , preſerve 
Spain in the hands of a grandſon: after the 
French king had Gworn, to give- no aſſiſtuncs 
to Portugal, yet, under pretonce of breaking 
ſome corps, he ſuffered them to be eſtter- 
tained by the Portugal. ambaſſador, andi: ſent 
SCHOMBERG to command them; pretend. 
ing, that he could not hinder one that gs 
a German to go and ſerve wherever he 
pleaſed. Thus he made no difficulty 40 
break his word and. oath, where the con- 
fiderations were not ſo ſtrong as in the pre- 
| ſent caſe ; and it was viſible, that no; faith 


which that king could pledge was to be re- 
lied on; and if the allies were left to cu · 
quer Spain, whilſt | France was ſuffered 'to 
1 get out of the War, there could be no doubt 


but che, having nothing to. fear for herſelf, 


would have recourſe to her uſual infidelity; 
and. v7; lg the allies have, been able to pre- 


yent t the grandfather, in peace, from giying 
| alt iſtance | to his grandſon againſt bis ene- 


mies; 
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if dot opetly. yet privately; by mo- 
ndy * we or by leaving s Frenckt troop 
in Spain, under a notion of dot of of 
being detained upon ſome preteride by the 
Dakb ef Arvjor's* order? Hor woald* it 
hau been pofſible in ſuchi free govett tmbnts 
as Eagtand and Flolland; Cconfifting of dif- 


fererit" parties, and laboutifg already under 


burdenſome taxes, to Continue àt leaſt the 
lame expeftceb, 2 maintam the fache 2 ar- 
mies, a9” tiuſt ſtill Have been neceffary to 
keep the French King in awe, and to cor - 
quer at the ſame time Spain ? Would it 
have been caſy to "ſettle plans, and the re. 
ſpective quotas among the confederates, for 
carrying on the war, at ſuch a diſtance ? 
Would it” have been eaſy, when the terms 
of peace were Known, to have reconciled 
their different views and intereſts, and to 
have kept them united againſt the influence 
and” Ainttigues of France, until the 8 paniſh 
mienarchy ould” be reduced? Tete diff 
culties appear ſo 6bvious and inſuperable, 
and are ſo fully and unanſwerably ſet forth 
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by.the Biſhop of Chicheſter, Pi 
beg leave, if Nu Want nie 
10 xofer your Lordſhip. to 992 5 
4, Tory member on this ſubject jeft. In 
the granting an abſolute peace to F — 
without a reſtitution. of Spain. and, the Welt 


Indics, would have been the ſame. thing as 
to abandon them intirely to the poſk por 2 


the houſe of Bourbon ; a been a 
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pointed, the motiyes — loſt the fruits of k 
long, fo expenſive, and. fo. lorious a War; 
and would have proved, a8 r ex- 
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1 it, a fatal deluſion. 
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| To iy: this bead. — The union and 

headings of the allies defeated the Freneh 

kings. artful endeavours, to . divide; gr, de- 
ceive, them, and to procure. a peace for him- 
ſelf, leaving them to conquer Spain as, they 
could. However, as the ſeverity 8 of, the 


weather made it impoſſihle for his armics to 
take the field early, he gained time, ang, got 


the opening of the 5 put off by 
| ſpinning 


ming 
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fpin ning c out the negociation, By n Plauſi- 
ble appearan ance of a diſpoſition for peace, he 
nt not al 0 00 quieted the minds of his people, 
w ſry ours, from their miſerable con- 
dition, had been loud; but he wrought 
ther yp ꝛö a acel to ſupport him, oat of 4 
reſentment for che pretended indignity of 
fered' their monarch, to force him to take 
1 up arm ; apainſt his grandſon. VILLARS 
* believe, that his army in Flan- 
1 75 in a pretty good condition; that 
he was ſo poſted, it was" impoſſible to draw 
him out of his lines, or to force his in- 
trenchments ; that there was nothing to be 
apprehended, but the fiege of one town, 
which would” find the allies work enough 
for that year, as the ſeaſon was ſo far ſpent : 
"Therefore the French king, rather than 
1 abandon his grandſon, put an end to the 
| tieaty; and determined to hazard” another 
campaign—the events of which T ſhall now, 
as pax th as 1 can, lay before = „ 
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Il Spain, the French General As EIB 
took thercaftle of Alicant, and NoAiZE I 
gained ſome advantage over u body of Ati. 
ſtrian fotdes. The French — | 
gdjs Dr Brsoms. refuſed to engage "Cott 

STAYREMBERG, and ſuffered him quictly 
to: take Balaguer 416 2619 29Dy 
F a 4f ach upon! D e be 
Ix. Portugal there Was 4 büttle Oft tlie 
frontier, in which the Portugueſe behaved 
very UL The Spaniards did hot purſe the 
advantage they had by this action, but with. 
drew their troops frorn Portugal to deſtnd 
their own coaſt; being upprehenſite, chat 
our fleet might have a deſign upon ſotne 


part af it. In Italy e of infÞortance 
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In: Germany (the Elector of Hanover 2 


ing perſuaded to take upon him the ect. 
mand of the confedetate * a" Pres 
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was formed to penetrate into Franche 
Comte ;; hut Count Maxx, without ſtay 
ing for the junction of his Electoral High- 
neſs, advanced. and attacked Count Doοο 
with a detachment much inferior to he 
French, and was defeated. The loſs on both 
ſides was thought to be equal, but the Ger- 
mans were forced to repaſs the Rhlge - 


which. aten . hace. 


> 
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Tur chief W m 8 was in Aas 
ders,, here the; allies, having amuſed Mar- 
Mal VILLARS, with feint marches, unexpect- 
edly inyeſted , beſieged, and took + the 
town, of Tournay, and in leſs than a month 
after, that citadel, thought to be the ſtrong- 
eſt in Europe. They then reſolved to be- 
ſiege Mons; but it being neceſſary, in order 
to take that place, to attack the French army 
deeply intrenched, a bloody battle enſued; 
the allies gained a complete victory, though 
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the loſs on both ſides was near equal. The 
French retired to Valenciennes, and ſecured 
deer in frong tines, leming the ales 
to carry on the ſiege of * Mons, and take it 


without giving them any diſturbance; which 
put an et} to a moſt glorious campaign, and 
ſoon after gave an occaſion to the renewal of 


the negociations for peace; of which 4. 5 
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the Hague, which put an end to the 
preliminary treaty, PTR U was ſuffered 
to carry on a correſpondence with Tokcx, 
to try if an expedient could be found out 
for the thirty-ſeventh article; the difficulty 
in that article, being the only point, in ap- 
pearance, for which the conferences were 
broken off. The point they offered to ſa- 
tisfy the allies in was, that the French king 
would not directly nor indirectly aſſiſt his 
grandſon: The expedient propoſed to ſe- 
cure that point was the ſame with that 
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whichPETKUM had intimated, as from him- 
ſelf, the day before RovILLs went away; 


viz. That three towns fhould be put into 
the hands of the allies, to be reſtored to 
France when the affairs of Spain ſhould be 
ſettled, of othet wiſe to be retained by them: 
Which amounted to no more, than that 
France might be willing to loſe three towns 
more, that PRIIIr might keep Spain and the 
Weſt Indies. However the allies, to ſhew | 
their readineſs to put an end to the war as 


ſoon as poſſible, with honour and ſafety, 


were willing to enter into an expedient of 


this kind; although the beſt that could be 


agreed to might ſtill hazard the loſs of that 
monarchy to the houſe of Auſtria: The 
places therefore ought to bear ſome equality 
to that for which they were given in pawn; 
but the anſwer made to every propofition of 
this fort ſhewed, they meant nothing but to 
amuſe and diſtrat the allies 2 
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Tux firſt demand made by the allles was, 
to have put into their poſſeſſion the Spaniſh. 
places that were then in the hands of the 
French king: The delivering up of theſe 
might haye been a good ſtep towards the 
reduction of that kingdom; but this was 
flatly refuſed, as has been ſaid before: And 
that the French king might put it out of his 
power to treat about it, he ordered his troops 
to be drawn out of all the ſtrong places in 
Spain, and ſoon after out of that kingdom. 
He would have had this paſs for an evacua- 
tion of it, although the French forces con- 

tinued fill in the neighbourhood ; with what . 
_ deſign is not difficult to gueſs. A ſhew truly 
was made of leaving Spain to defend itſelf ; 
and Pr1L1P prevailed upon the Spaniards to 
make greater efforts than was ever expected 
from them: This was done by the French 
king, to deceive both the allies and his own 
ſubjects, who cried out loudly for peace; 
but while his troops were called out of that 
kingdom, as many deſerted by a viſible con- 
nivance, as made up ſeveral battalions. All 


Q the 
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the Walloon regiments, as being ſubjects of 
Spain, were ſent thither; and in caſe of 4 


e, Marſhal BERWIck, in the French 
ſervice, was to bo permitted to go and com- 
mand in Spain: By this means King PxII ir 


was not weakened by the recall cf the 


French troops, and the places in Spain could 
not be any more demanded of France; ſhe 
pretended indeed to be ſincere, and deſirous 
to remove all difficulties in the way of peace, 
but at the ſame time, and by the ſame ac- 
tion, increaſed the difficulties ſne would 
ſeem to remove, by rendering the moſt 
reaſonable propoſals of the allies ſor that 
purpoſe impracticable; and afterwards com- 
plained: of the allies for inſiſting upon means 
for the reduction of Spain, which were not 
in the power of France to comply with, 
while ſhe herſelf took care to create that 
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Tux next expedient, as the moſt import- 
ant towards the reduction of Spain, was, 
that Bayonne and Perpignan, French towns 


On 


i At 1] 

on the frontier of Spain, might be put into 
the hands of the allies; which would cut off 
all communication between France and 
Spain, and might enable the allies to ſend 
forces thither with leſs expence and trouble, 
in a ſhorter time. This was an expedient 
which the French king could not ſay was 
out of his power to comply with; but it 
was'faid, it ſuited not with the dignity of 
that monarch, nor the ſafety of his ſubjects, 
to put the keys of his kingdom into the 
hands of the allies, not knowing what uſe 
they migat make of them, or when he 
ſhould have them again: This was arguing 
very right for a man who never intended 
that ſhould be done, which is made the 
condition on which the caution he depolits 
ſhall be reſtored. 


Ix ſhort, by theſe and ſuch like evaſions 
it appeared, that the French did not care to 
pledge any of their towns, but ſuch as might 
be eafily taken, or which they could be 
willing to part with for good and all, as 4 

O 2 trillung 
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trifling conſideration for ſecuring effectually 
the monarchy of Spain to the | houſe of 
Bourbon; And therefore they would give 
no ſecurity but what, if accepted, they, de- 
ſigned to forfeit, by not doing, or ſuffering 
to be done, what would give them, à right 
to demand it again. 


A Aline 
O * ſide of FR —— Thionville 
was refuſed ;. they ſeemed: diſpgſed to give 
ſome cautionary towns in the Netherlands, 
but Douay, Arras, and. Cambray, which 
were of moſt conſequence, and might lay 
them open to the invaſion, of the allies, 


were excepted. A ſure indication that the 
French king would do nothing that might 
lay him under a neceſſity to oblige his 
grandſon to reſtore Spain and the Meſt In- 
dies, which nobody could doubt of his har 


ing in his power, if he would ſet earneſtly. 
about, i it: So that all the offers qn the. part 
of France appzaring illuſory, theſe negocia- 
tions by letters came to nothing, and were 
dropped for ſome time, as one ſide never 
opoſed 


i. li. 
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propoſed what tlie other could accept; ans 
leſs the allies would be content with the 
name of an expedient, inſtead of the thing, 
and take that for a ſecurity, which they v were 
ſure beforchand could by no means anſwer 
the * for — it was given. | 


* WHILE theſe negociations were carry- 
ing on by letters, the Duke of Ax jou did 
not only take all the proper meaſures he 
could, to ſuſtain himſelf in the monarchy 
which his grandfather, in appearance, was 
treating to give up, but publiſhed a mani- 
feſto,” proteſting againſt all that ſhould be 
done at the Hague to his prejudice ; declar- 
ing he would adhere to his faithful ſubjects: 
He alſo appointed plenipotentiaries in his 
name; WhO gave the States notiee of their 
powers and inſtructions; and in a letter to 
the Duke of MARLBORO VGR, intimations 
how grateful King PII Ir would be, if, by 
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* Biſhop of Chicheſter's fourth letter, p. 148, 149, 
150, 
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the means of his Grace's good offices, his 
deſires might be complied with; but no an- 
ſwer was given to this letter, or notice taken 


K "it; 


Hownees, ſome time aha; the * 
to ſhew their readineſs to hearken to any 
reaſonable propoſal for removing the diffi- 
culties that obſtructed the concluſion of 
peace, permitted PETKUM, at the requeſt 
of M. Toxcy, to go to France to try if 
his preſence could help to find out an expe- 
dient, which had been in vain Oy 
letters. | YON of] Ls 

Artis ſome ſtay there, th returned to 
the Hague, without bringing ſo much as 
the pretence of an expedient for the thirty- 
ſeventh article, the object of his journey; 
but inſtead of that, + brought the ſeniſe of 


* — * 
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* Dec. 6, 1709. 
+ Lamberti, vol. v. p. 314— 317. 
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the French court, in a * paper dictated by 
M. To Rc v, propoſing that, without any 
farther talk of the preliminary articles, the 
winter months might be employed in nego- 
ciating a definitive peace; that ſuppreſſing 
the form of theſe articles, the French king 
was willing to keep the ſubſtance of them; 
to treat upon the fqundation of the conceſ- 
ſion made in them to the allies, and to name 
plenipotentiaries for that purpoſe. It was 
evident at the firſt view, that this ſcheme 
,overturned all the preliminaries at once, giv- 
ing an intire liberty to diſpute every point 
afreſh, though the French king had pre- 
tended to agree to all of them, excepting one 
article. o The aſſurance of the French 
muſt be wonderful, in conceiving that they 
could impoſe upon the allies, eſpecially, in 
their glorious fituation, with new .captious 
diſtinctions; that which had formerly been 
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*Dated Nov. 27, 1709. 
{ Biſhop of Chicheſter's fourth letter, p, 3 501 53- 
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made between: the ſpirit and the letter in the 
partition treaty, was too well remembered 
far them to be deceived by quirks of the 
have paſſed upon them, the form of theſe 
articles would ſoon have been found to be 
the, ſubſtance of them, aod the — 
ſubſtance would hob: a ae be 50 

1 113} 091 1 IO! 

* Satte tink in; cancext with: the 
miniſters of the principal allies, conſidered; 
that the French king had approvod, and 
conſtantly declared his readineſs to conform 
to all the other articles of the preliminaries, 
if an expedient could be agreed upon to re- 
move the dene of the — ; 


the 8 motive nd 8 of — 
journey to Paris; and that the propoſal he 
had brought was ſo far from any thing of 
that kind, that it was a total ſubverſion of 
all the preliminarles; ' it*was unanimouſly | 
agreed and publicly declared not to be ſatiſ- 


factory; 


( 7 1 
factory; and & it was reſolved to inſiſt upon 
the preliminary articles, and the execution 
of them, before the concluſion of à defini- 
tive treaty. Ho prudent” and neceſſary 
this reſolution was, ſoon appeared by a freſh 
inſtance of French duplicity: That king, 
about the time that PRT RUN returned from 
Paris, let the Duke . of AN jo know, that 
he need not be alarmed at the recalling of 
the French troops; that he would never 
abandon him; and that he had ordered 
twelve battalions, then in Spain, to join the 
Spaniards, in caſe King CHARLES 2 
make an nen in e Fe 


29111 Urn 


Tar French court, by the unanimity of 
the allies,” were diſappointed in their aim to 


create e and WRT theween them, 
auA rA 16 n 
5fl 14 901Q 03 18111 * To! 
3®iRelalntion ab the States, Dec; 14, 1709 
Lamberti, vol. v. p. 316. 
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for which this new — pro- 
Poſal was — 
ay $5 10 amotntonoz n iu bois; 


Fox ſome time after this, there was a 
pauſe in the negociations for peace, when 
an expreſs brought à freſſi project from 
France: It was an amplification of the laſt, 
and caſt the preliminaries into a new form. 
Beſides ſeveral material alterations, there was 
only a bare promiſe for the reſtitution of 
Spain and the Weſt Indies: The clauſe in 
the fourth article, by which the French 
king is to take proper meaſures to oblige! his 
grandfon to quit that monarchy, 1s left out. 
The reſtoration of the two Electors is in- 


ſiſted upon, and that of the Elector of Ba- 


varia, in particular, to the upper palatinate, 
in contradiction to the preliminaries, by 
which it was agreed, that it ſnould remain 
to the Elector Palatine. The expedient for 

thirty-ſeventh article is, towins in Flan- 
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* Lamberti, vol. vi. p. 13. 
| Biſhop of Chicheſter's fourth letter, p. 155. 
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ders of the French king's. own choeſing; 
and the execution of all the articles is to he 
deferred, until the concluſion of the treaty 
and the exchange of the ratifications. 

Tuus again the two great ends of a pre- 
liminary treaty, which are to agree to ſome 
fundamental points, and ſecure the execu- 
tion of them, before the concluſion of a ge- 
neral peace, are utterly deſtroyed; and the 
French king, as if this propoſal had been an 
act of grace, declares himſelf free from all 
engagements, if it be not accepted *, 


As this ſcheme was in effect the ſame 
with the paper brought by PET&UM, and 
France had all along excepted to nothing 
but the thirty- ſeventh article, the allies de- 
termined to adhere to the reſt, and admit of 
no conferences, until France ſhould explain 
herſelf fully on that point; and let her 
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Biſhop of Chicheſter's fourth letter, p. 10%. 


know, 
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know, that they ſhould not decline to treat 
upon an equivalent for the thirty-ſeventh ar- 
ticle, if ſhe admitted the reſt of the prelimi- 
naries; to which they required a preciſe an- 
{wer ; an account of which I ſhall lay be- 
fore your Lordſhip in my next letter. 
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YAY LETTER 


My LoR s, 


HE ſteadineſs on the part of the al- 
lies mentioned in my laſt, brought 
another * meſſage from Paris, ſignifying, 
that the French king agreed to all the pre- 
liminaries but the thirty-ſeventh article; 
and if the allies would conſent, that his mi- 
niſters ſhould come into Holland, and con- 
fer upon that article, he did not doubt, but 
what ſhould be propoſed would be to their 
ſatisfaction. This was ſo full a declaration, 
as gave ſome hopes that this difficulty, 
which appeared to be the only one, might 
be adjuſted ; and therefore the States ſent 
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* Feb. 1710. Biſhop of Chicheſter's fourth letter, 
P. 187, 138. 
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paſſports * : But foreſeeing the bad effects 
of ſuffering the French miniſters to come 
into the heart of their country, they ap- 


pointed Gertruydenberg to be the place 


where the Marſhal D'HuxELLEs and the 
Abbot Poricnac ſhould meet the Dutch 
Deputies, Meſſ. Buys and VAnDER DussEN. 
They met, and had the _ rags: e 
at he e 
1 

+ T: ur French plenipotentiaries endeas 
voured to ſhew, that it was the intereſt of 
the allies to make a ſeparate peace with 
France, excluſive of Spain; that the French 
king would enter into the moſt ſolemn en- 
pagements, to remove all ſuſpicion of his 
giving his grandſon any affiſtance, and 
would pledge towhs as a ſecurity for per- 
forming his promiſe. The Deputies could 
not forhear expreſſing their ſurprize at no- 
thing being offered, but a repetition of what 


— 1 1 * 8 
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5 Feb. 23, 1710. + March 9, 1710. | 
+ Lamberti, vol. vi. p. 16, 
had 
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had been already rejected. The French 


miniſters ſaid, their maſter would never be 


brought to declare war againſt his grandſon; 
and therefore there was no other way to pro- 
cure the Spaniſh monarchy for the Arch- 
duke, than by giving a part of it to PIII; 
and that if the allies would conſent to leave 
him Naples and Sicily, he might be engaged 
to reſign the reſt to the Arch-duke, The 
Deputies replied, that ſuch a partition was 
incampatible, with the treaties which the al- 
lies had made with one another, as well as 
with the whole tenour of the preliminary 
articles, acknowledged by the French them- 
ſelves to be the foundation of the treaty; 
and that they were come to hear what equi- 
valent they had to propoſe, in lieu of the 
thirty-ſeventh article, which was the only 


ane that had been objected to, and not to 


debate any other point. The plenipotentia- 
ries deſired to ſend a courier to France for 
farther inſtructions. From this time cou- 
riers paſſed and repaſſed between Gertruy- 
denberg and the Hague; frequent confer- 
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ences were held between the French Pleni- 
KUM was employed in ſeveral | meſſages 
backwards and forwards; but for à minute 
ciation, which laſted from the beginning of 
March to the twenty-third of July, when 
the French ſuddenly broke it off; I muſt 
beg leave to refer your Lordſhip to the au- 
thors that then lived, and have wrote fully 
on that ſubject; and I ſhall give you, as 
briefly as I can, the ſubſtance: of the pto- 
poſals made at different times on the part of 
the French, and of the anſwers NP 
W the 2 un sie men 
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France and the allies, excluſive of Spain, 
was again renewed, and again refuſed. They 


then demanded 1 and Sicily for Pri- 


„ * — 8 1 1 * 
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* Lamberti. Biſhop of Chicheſter. Burnet. 


+ March 21, 22, Second Conference. Lamberti, 
vol. vi. p. 40, 41. | | 
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LI; if that did not pleaſe the allies, they 
ſhould let him have the kingdom of Arra- 
content with Naples, Sardinia, and er 
iſh. — coalt of urn 


* In the next n * dire up Si 
cily and Sardinia, and fix upon Naples, with 
the places upon the: coaſt of Tuſcany, or 
the kingdom of Arragon. They inſiſt upon 
theſe alternatives for a conſiderable time; 
and in ſ another conference which they de- 
ſired to have with the Deputies, would not 
depart from them. However, they deſiſt 
from Naples, and PaiLie will be ſatisfied 
with Sicily and Sardinia, and the places upon 
the coaſt ® un +. 
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. Fry Third Conference. 3 * * 
p. 50. 


+ April 24. Fourth Conference. Lamberti, val. vi. 
p. 62. 


t Lamberti, val. vi. p. 56, 57. 
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* AT laſt they recede from the places 
apon the coaſt of Tuſcany, and will be con- 
tented with Sicily and Sardinia ; deſiring at 
the ſame time, that what farther demands 
the allies had to make, and eſpecially the 
Empire, might be ſpecified, 


NoTaiNG could be more directly againſt 
the preliminaries, than the / propoſal of a 
partition ; but the allies were willing to give 
fomething for a general peace, and the De- 
puties never rejected that method to come 
at it. The French having greatly retrenched 
their firſt demands, they were at laſt, as they 
had often been, but now in a more peremp- 
tory manner, aſked, ſuppoſing a partition 
was agreed to, and that Sicily and Sardinia 
ſhould be given to King Pulr ir, which 
way the French king propoſed to ſecure the 
reſt of the Spaniſh monarchy to King 
CHARLES T. As the reaſon why the allics 
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- May 24, 25. Fifth Conference. 
+ Biſhop of Chicheſter's fourth letter, p. 168. 
| inſiſted 
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infiſted on the thirty-ſeventh article was, 
that they might have a general pcace, and 
not be involved in a ſeparate war with Spain; 
this was the buſineſs of theſe conferences; 
and there could be no ſenſe in pretending to 
demand a partition upon any other terms, 
than, that if the allies ſhould give up one 
part of that monatchy to the Duke of Ax- 
jou, he ſhould reſign the reſt to King 
CARL RSG. It muſt be preſumed, that the 
grandfather knew the grandſon's mind upon 
this head; and that he had authority from 
him to treat of a partition, or that he him- 
ſelf had the power in his hands to oblige 
him to conſent to it. The anſwer was, that 
he was willing to concert meaſures with the 
allies according to the fourth article: But 
this: could by no means be ſufficient; it was 
inconſiſtent with a general peace, which the 
allies had conſtantly inſiſted upon, and 
would neceſſarily engage them in a Spaniſh 
war, which they had been treating of a par- 
tition to prevent. 
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Bur, to underſtand the meaning of the 
French more diſtinctly, the Deputies deſired 
to know, what thoſe meaſures were? And 
here inſuperable difficulties were ſtarted, 
about the number of troops to be employed 
to reduce Spain and the Weſt Indies what 
ſhare each ſhould contribute ; how they 
ſhould act, whether jointly or ſeparately ; 
who ſhould command, and by whom the 
inſtructions for acting ſhould be formed for # 
the operations both by ſea and land“; which 
plainly ſhewed, that the execution of the 
meaſures would prove impracticable. To 
remove theſe objections the French plenipos 
tentiaries ſaid, if the Duke of Ax jou would 
not be perſuaded to quit Spain, a ſum of 
money ſhould be annually paid by France 
towards the expence the allies ſhould be at: 
during the war, to reduce Spain and the 
Weſt Indies. Here new difficulties aroſe; 
firſt in ſettling the ſum, and ſecuring the 
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* Biſhop of Chicheſter's fourth letter, p. 1 69. 
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payment: The ſecurity of the richeſt bank- 
ers in Paris was offered; but what remedy 
could the allies have againſt theſe bankers, 
in caſe of failure? or how could they come 


at them, who muſt all break whenever the 
French king had a mind they ſhould *. 


I was plain it was to no purpoſe to think 
of concerting meaſures for purſuing the war 
with Spain, after peace ſhould be made with 
France. What had been ſaid about troops 
and money, evidently ſhewed, nothing of 
that kind could be imagined, which France 
would not be. able to defeat by the difficul- 
ties with which ſhe would take care to puz- 
zle it. All propoſals of this nature were 
not only contrary to the thing deſigned by 
the preliminaries, which was a general 
peace, but alſo contrary to what was de- 
clared by the French to be their meaning 
in propoſing a partition; which was, that 
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* Biſhop of Chicheſter's fourth letter, p. 169-173. 
P 3 | | the 


3 
the Spaniſh monarchy ſhould be effectuallyß 
given up to King CHARLES, ſome part be- 
ing taken out of it for the benefit of Par- 
LIP; and if there really were need of force 
to compel the Duke of Ax jou, which was 
not at all probable, it ought to lay wholly on 
the French king, who had from the begin- 
ing promiſed the reſtitution of Spain and the 
Weſt Indies, and laid it down as the foun- 
dation for treating; which left no room to 
doubt, but that he knew he could oblige 
his grandſon to conſent to it: Otherwiſe 
ſuch a promiſe could be made with no other 
view than to amuſe and impaſe upon the al - 
lies. However, if force was neceſſary, the 
allies were willing the troops they had in 
Portugal and Catalonia ſhould act in concert 

with the French king's to obtain this end, 
within the two months, or ſuch other li- 
mited time as ſhould be agreed on. And 
whoever conſiders the Duke of Ax jop's de- 
pendance on France, will eaſily be ſatisfied, 
that if ſhe was ſincere, and in earneſt meant 

what her miniſters. conſtantly profeſſed, a 
ſmall 
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ſmall force, and a very little time, would be 
more than enough. | 

UPoN theſe conſiderations, the allies re- 
ſolved to reject the offer of money that had 
been made, becauſe it ſuppoſed a particular 
peace with France, and the continuation of 
the war with Spain, and to demand of the 
French to explain themſelves upon the ſub- 
jJe& of the evacuation of Spain and the 
Weſt Indies, in favour of King CraRLEs, 
agreeably to the preliminaries ; which being 
complied with, the allies would declare their 
intention with reſpect to the partition, and 
would facilitate the means to finiſh the reſt, 
and'bring the whole to a good concluſion ; 
and that unleſs France did this, all farther 
conferences could be to no purpoſe. 


* Tus reſolution being communicated 
to the French plenipotentiaries, they were 
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| pleaſed to call ſuch a — 
to explain themſelves, a formal rupture of 
the treaty; and upon the return of an ex- 
preſs they ſent to Verſailles, which ſtaid but 
a very little time, they write a very long 
letter to the Penſionary in the ſorm of a ma- 
nißfeſto, and leave Gertruydenberg themſelves 
.the twenty-fifth. of July. 22G 00 S107; 
15: Ac Is of g 
To put the conduct of «a en in one 
n A nne noi NAV 
49 Din bl 
A PRELIMINARY treat for nnen 
part of edits and on e 
The reſtitution of the Spaniſh monarchy to 


King CHARLES is n. in n 
preſs terms. r aid gone 


* 


Tris treaty is ſigned by the * 
out any objection from the French, except 
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to tho method propoſed in the thicty-ſeventh 
article, for ſecuring the execution of it in a 
certain manner, and in a certain time. 


0 Dis. 4 4 ans. 


Ar the ee 1 _ 


frequently renewed in different ſhapes, pro- 
feſſedly, only to find an expedient for that 
article, upon repeated aſſurances of her agree- 
ing to al = ref 


nee W are nn and re- 
fuſed „being either impracticable or ineffec- 
tual, or tending to hold the allies engaged 
in a particular war with Spain, while France 
N en * 


e * an end to an difficulties the 
French declare, the only way to procure the 
Spaniſh monarchy to King CHARLEs, is to 
give a part of it to PHILIP; which, after 
ſeveral propoſals, they reduce and fix to Si- 
cily and Sardinia. | 


Tar 
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Tux allies make no objection to this ex. 
pedicnt, but deſire to know, in caſe it ſhould 1 
be accepted, whether the French would 
then ſign and execute the preliminary arti- 
cles, and how the reſtitution of n 
a ſhould be mn 


8193 
\ 


Tux French take this 23 PIE 
very ill, and cry out loudly againſt it, as 3 
defign on the part of the allies to break off 
the conferences; although the : propoſal of 
Sicily and Sardinia in favour of PaiLty could 
not poflibly have any other meaning, than 
to remove the pretended difficulty of evacu- 
ating Spain and the Weſt Indies in favour of 
King CnaRLEs. In ſhort, the French de- 
fre the allies to quit part of what the preli- 
minaries give them for the ſake of the ' reſt, 
and are very angry, if they are aſked, which 
way the reſt is to be had. They fix upon 
a partition, and becauſe the allies would be 
ſecured of having what the French them- + 
ſelves declared ſhould be the effect and con- 
ſideration of that partition, if agreed to, they 
abruptly 
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abruptly put an end to the negociation. Can 
any thing, my Lord, be more unjuſt, more 
abſurd, and indeed more ridiculous, than 
this way of „ 


4 a has . ſo fully dcudted 
relating to this negociation, it would be un- 
neceſſary to trouble your Lordſhip with the 
letter of the plenipotentiaries to the Pen- 
ſionary at length; but to ſatisfy your curio- 
fity, you may find it in * Lamberti; and I 
am perſuaded you will agree with me, that 
inſtead of being a true and natural expoſition 
of what paſſed in the conferences at Ger- 
truydenberg, it is a groſs miſrepreſentation 
of facts, unſupported by reaſon, conceived 
in odious and angry expreſſions, with cruel 
and unjuſt reproaches, in return for the 
direct and candid behaviour of the Dutch 
Deputies, though ſet forth with all the art 


_ »„— 


— — 
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* Lamberti, vol. vi. P. G0. 
| of 
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of a Ps of-a dexterous mini- 


”—_ W 10:10: 10q 74,11 1 n 
Natter 29609 ng 8 na YI NY 
Bor if your Lorddhip thinks? ie wojh' 
youy: while 0 N that” Hllations WT 
the + buten of the States of ws twenty. 
ſeventh of July in anſwer to it. It is writ 
ten with that plainneſs and ſincerity, it is ſo 
free from diſguiſe and artifice;” there is in it 
ſuch ſolid reaſoning,” ſo much good ſenſe, 
ſuch a force of truth, that a man muſt be 
a very bad judge, or, like the author of the 
Sſteich, have no very honeſt heart, who 
cannot ſee; or will not own,” that the inte- 
grity and honour of the allies is abundantly 
juſtified-and- cleared from the falſe aſpete'! 
ſions, which the French would throw upen 
them; and that the bad ſucceſs of the ne- 
gociations, however they may labour to fr 
it cllewhere, is r 250 to Wake 


—ü— 


7 a * 


Biſhop of Chicheſter's fourth "ITY P- 174. 
+ Lamberti, vol. vi. p. 65. 


ſelves z 
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ſelves; it being exceeding evident, that the 
French king put it out of the power of the 
allies to make a general peace, by refuſing 
ta give them Spain and the Weſt Indies; 
without which a good peace could never be 
made to, anſwer the end for which the war 
was. undertaken, and to reap. the fruits of 
the. great advantages they had obtained by 
it.— The more this affair is examined into, 
the more you will be convinced of the in- ; 
ſincerity of the French, and the neceſlity tlie 11 
— under m 2 4 | | 


wit 351 10 : — 4 


Mao Evrdip As may e 
that a negociation ſhould continue above 
four months to debate and decide one ſingle 
point, which might as eaſily have been de- 
cided in as many weeks: But you muſt 
conſider, that Lxwis the Fourteenth had 
taken poſſeſſion of the whole Spaniſh mon- 
archy in favour of his grandſon, had main- 
tained him in it by force, againſt the joint 
efforts of the moſt conſiderable powers in 
Europe: Being unaccuſtomed till this war, | 
not i! | 


„„ „ 
not to conquer in the field; and in negocia- 


tions for peace, not to dictate the conditions 
of the treaty; his pride impatienthy bote 

the cruel reverſe of fortune in military ope- 
rations; and rather than ſuffer Spain and the 
Weſt Indies, the great object of all his views 
and actions for above fifty years, to be torn 
from his family, he had recourſe to all 
833 able tricks and ſhifts, ende rin 
to preſerve, by dint of negociation, What he 


own dominions, by dint of arms. For this 
reaſon, he ſent and kept his miniſters ſo 
long at Gertruydenberg, to treat with the 
Dutch Deputies, and rene wet- che confer- 
ences ſo often with many capti6us propo- 
fals, tending either to procure a ſeparate 
peace for himſelf, while the allies ſfiould 
continue in a war with Spain; or to-diffblve | 
diſputes, jealoufies, and divifions among the 
confederates about the acceptance or refuſal 
of the offers. While he amuſed his own 
miſerable ſubjects by prolonging the confer- 

ences, 


could not ſave, without the hazard of his 
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ences, and made them eaſy with the hopes 
of an approaching peace, his: emiſſaries 
ſcattered ind uſtriouſly abroad artful inſinua- 
tions to make the free people of England 
and. Holland uneaſy, as if the Engliſh mini- 
ſtry and the Penſionary, with their friends, 
had a deſign to perpetuate a war for their 
own intereſts, Had any of theſe danger- 
ous ſchemes taken place, all things muſt 
(as they did afterwards, by ſuch means pre- 
vailing) have run into the utmoſt confu- 
ſion; and notwithſtanding the many victo- 
ries and great progreſs of the confederate 
forces in the Low Countries againſt France, 
all hopes of recovering Spain and the Weſt 
Indies from the houſe of Bourbon muſt have 
been loſt. The prudence and patience of 
the States in not ſending away the French 
plenipotentiaries, the ſteadineſs and union of 
the ällies in not being caught by inſidious 
offers, exhauſted and diſappointed the re- 
ſources of French policy and craft; which 
proved as weak and unſucceſsful in the art 
of riegociating during theſe conferences, as 

their 
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their arms had done during this war in tha 


Taz * were extremely deficous, as 
appeared by their readineſs and diſpoſition. 


in treating, to put an end to the war upon 


fafe and honourable terms; but the proſpect 
or rumours of peace did not ſlacken their 
preparations for an early and vigorous cam- 
paign. The Duke of MARLBOROUGH, as 
ſoon as he * took the field, in ſpite of the 
gaſconades made by VILLARS of the bravery 
of his troops, and their eagerneſs to come 
to an engagement, paſſed their ſtrong lines, 
and beſieged and F took Douay and Fort 
Eſcarp without oppoſition, while the con- 
ferences were ſtill depending; which made 
the injurious and inſolent letter written to 
the Penſionary by the Erench plenipotentia 
ries, to put an end to them, very ſurprizing. 


„ "IE * ld " * „ » * —_— 8 — 
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Af 10, 1710. + June 15, 170. 
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Two days after they had left Gertruyden- 
berg, the Duke of Ax jou received a con- 
ſiderable diſgrace at Almenara, and i in about 
three weeks after that, his whole. : army was 
intirely * defeated at Saragoſſa, beyond a 
poſſibility of maintaining his ground in 
Spain without the aſſiſtance of France. The 
deſperate condition of that prince s affairs, 
the important conqueſts which the Duke of 
MARI BOROUGH had already made of towns 
in the Low Countries, more than what was 
ſtipulated to be yielded by the preliminar 
treaty, and the probability of his carrying 
them till farther this year (as he did by 
taking Bethune, St. Vincent, and Aire) 
into the dominions of France, raiſed the 
expectation of every body, that the French 
king, unable to retrieve both his own and 
his grandſon's affairs, rather than be ruined 
himſelf, would have. perſuaded or obliged 
PHriLIP to agree to the reſtitution of Spain 


0 - 1 FY 8 2 ©. Ms... 
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and the Weſt Indies, for Sicily and Sardi- 
nia; which there is no doubt but the al- 
lies would have accepted, although not 
without ſome reluctance from the court 
of Vienna. But the French made no ad- 
vances of that nature; not a word of peace 
and fincerity, or of a deſire to put a ſtop 
to the effuſion of Chriſtian blood, was 
heard from Paris, directly or indireQtly ; 
nay, in ſome inſtances they put on as im- 
perious an air, as if the affairs of France 
and Spain had been in a moſt flouriſhing 
late : PeTKEUM received letters from M. 
TorcY in that ſtile. This unaccountable 
behaviour did not want an explanation long; 
and even the Abbot PoLiGxnac pointed at 
the meaning of it in a few words the day 
before he left Holland ; when he was told 
by a perſon ſurprized at their breaking off 
the conferences ſo abruptly, that the Duke 
of MARLBOROUGH would be able to carry 
his arms into the heart of France, he replied 


coolly, © Ce que nous perdrons en Flan- 


« qres, 
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« dres, nous gagnerons en Angleterre” 


What we ſhall loſe in Flanders, we ſhall 
gain in England : This ſhall be more fully 


explained in my next. 


Q 2 LETTER 


LETTER X. 


My * 


HE Abbot PoLicnac was not, and 
indeed could not well be miſtaken 
in the reaſon he gave for breaking off the 
negociation. What he ſaid was foreſeen 
and foretold by thoſe that- ere at all con- 
verſant at our court; and conſequently the 
French could not be ignorant of the preca- 
rious ſtate of affairs here; they had friends 
enough to acquaint them with it. 


TaaT they would ſeriouſly have thought 
of peace, if nothing of this kind had hap- 
pened, cannot be certainly affirmed ; but 
ſuppoſe them (and there is large room for 
the ſuppoſition) to have been at this time 
diſpoſed to it, under the apprehenſion that 
after 
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after their many fruitleſs chicanes and vain 
attempts to deceive and divide the allies, 
there was no way left to fave their country, 
but by a peace; yet, from the inſtant they 
had notice of the alterations made here, and 
ſuch:others as were then probable, and ſoon 

after: actually followed, would not any ſtep 


of 3 towards it have been * im- 


politie? 6-4 P 


THrEy muſt have been void of common 


ſenſe (and the French are no fools) if from 


the apparent advantages with which they 
might. flatter themſelves by a change, which 
was already. begun in the Engliſh admini- 
ſtration, they had not ſuſpended their pacific 
intentions, and, notwithſtanding their daily 
loſſes, waited to ſee the events of intrigues 
that were then viſibly carrying on at St. 
James's: Eſpecially as the Queen's averſion 
to the Ducheſs of MARLBOROUGH, and her 
ſtrong inclinations in favour of another per- 
ſon, were no longer a ſecret. This miſun- 
corftending between her Majeſty and her 


Q 3 Grace 
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Grace was the original ſource of the politi 


cal convulſions in England, and ſoon after in 
Europe. I ſhall give your Lordſhip a ſketch 
of that unhappy anecdote. Her Grace's fa- 
miliar intimacy with the Queen from their 
tender ages, had gained her ſuch an affec- 
tion and aſcendant in her Majeſty's heart, as 
to have the abſolute direction of her royal 


will and actions, both public and — 
for many years, 


AT laſt, by ſome unaccountable fatality, 
whether intoxicated by riches or pride, the 
Ducheſs ſeemed to grow weary of a cons 


| ſtant attendance upon her fond and obe- 


dient miſtreſs, and to look upon her high 


and envied - ſtation as a drudgery, rather 


than a benefit and honour. Surfeited with 


power and with the royal favour, and for 
her own eaſe and relief, ſhe introduced a 
bedchamber-woman, her near relation, into 
the ſame free acceſs to the Queen's preſence, 
as ſhe herſelf had enjoyed; vainly imagin- 
ing (a ſurprizing thing in one of her under- 
ſtanding, 


% 
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ſanding, education, and experience at court) 


that though ſhe frequently neglected her 


own uſual attendance, ſhe might till pre- 
ſerve the ſame affection and authority with 


the Queen, and depute another to perform 


the engaging offices of a perſonal confidence, 


by which that affection and authority were 
acquired, and muſt be maintained ; or that 
ſhe could depend upon her faithful deputy 
to be content with the troubleſome duty of 
a conſtant and cloſe waiting, and not lay 
hold -of and improve the obvious advan- 
tages of ſo favourable a ſituation to her own 


benefit. The bedchamber-woman had learnt 


the arts of court ; the temptation was too 
great, the object too glorious and ſtriking 
to be refiſted : She ſtudied and obſerved her 
Majeſty's temper with ſo much attention 
and addreſs as to get full poſſeſſion of her 
heart; and to leave no room there for a diſ- 
carded rival. Mr. HarLey at that time 
happened to be ſecretary of ſtate, who had 


the ſame obligation for his high ſtation to 


Lord MARLBOROUGH and Lord GoDopL- 
SIR r PHIN, 


— — 
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mm, as * Mrs. HILL had to the Ducheſs 
—— 9/47 
Mx. Hazer was comvdtfant in ** 
mentary forms and proceedings, and in old 
records; appeared learned by being myſte- 
rious; had no genius for buſineſs, but to 
puzzle and perplex it; had great ambition, 
but no capacity to gratify it, unleſs by in- 
trigues and the weakneſs of others: He was 
alſo related to Mrs. HILL. Fellow - ſervants 
in the ſame court, with the ſame views and 
of the ſame principles, ſoon joined in a cloſe 
intimacy and correſpondence. Frequent ac- 
ceſs to the cloſet by their offices gave them 
opportunities to whiſper and inculcate ſuch 
notions into the Queen, as they had previ- 
ouſly concerted for their own ends, and to 
the diſadvantage of the abſent Ducheſs, 
Her Grace's behaviour furniſhed them with 
materials for that purpoſe z ſhe-had too long 
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Mrs. Maſham. 
thought 


of 1 * 
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thought herſelf ſecure, and ſhewed no jea- 
louſy of the favour - beſtowed on a perſon . 
ſhe had raiſed. The diſcovery of her ſub. 
ſtitute's infidelity, when it was too late, flung 
her into reſentments, violent and indiſcreet, 


againſt one ſhe had raiſed, from nothing, 
which gave greater offence to the royal miſ- 
treſs, than to the new favourite ſervant. 
Her expoſtulations with the Queen herſelf, 
when ſhe perceived her credit declining, 
were more paſſionate than became a ſubject 
towards a ſovereign, that had been ſo boun- 
tiful to her and her family. It is ſaid, that 
enraged. at ſome refuſal in the cloſet, ſhe 
clapt-to the door.when ſhe went out with 
ſuch a fury in the Queen's face, that the 


noiſe echoed through the whole apartment, 


which ſerved only to increafe her Majeſty's 
diſpleaſure towards - her Grace, and to 


ſtrengthen the hands of her enemies; who, 
from her impetuoſity, daily gained more fa- 


vour, and grew more ſanguine and enter- 


prizing. The Duke of MARLBOROUGH and 
Earl GODOLPHIN' s inſeparable connection 


with 


tachment to her perſon, by obligations a8 
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= the Ducheſs, and their grateful at. 


well as alliance, was ſuch an impediment in 
the way of the new projector, that he found 


it abſolutely neceſſary to diſcontent and dif» 


grace them, in order to compaſs his aſpiring 
views. To attack and difplace two ſuch 
great men, fortified with ſuch innumerable 
friends and univerſal fame, by their long 
and faithful ſervices to their Queen and 
Country, and indeed for the liberties of Eu- 
rope, was a bold undertaking: However it 
mult be attempted; his new ſyſtem of power 
conld not be carried on, nor could he pre- 
vent his own downfal without it. 


He depended 1 upon Mrs. Mama's cre- 
dit at court, and ſhe upon his crafty coun- 


ſels: Thus affociated, they refolved to lay 


ſiege to the adminiſtration; they broke 
ground at firſt covertly and with caution, 
and worked, as it were by fap, to under- 
mine gradually the Queen's good opinion of 
thoſe who had conducted her affairs with 


great 
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great glory and ſucceſs. Her Majeſty's diſ- 
like to the Ducheſs was. maſked with great 
diffimulation for ſome time, with reſpe& to 
the government, as if no change of the mi- 
niſtry and meaſures was intended by it; but 
the- new confederacy ſoon perſuaded her to 
nominate, as of her own mere motion; ſuch 
perſons to vacant employments, as were no 
friends to the miniſters, without their advice 
or participation, knowing that it muſt cre- 
ate a heart-burning in thoſe who uſed to re- 
commend to places; which is the teſt of 
credit at court ; and knowing alſo, how to 
make a. proper advantage of the uneaſineſs 
ſhewn at her Majeſty's taking upon her to 
act by her own authority, and to be (for 
that was the cant word) truly Queen; al- 
though ſhe was no more Queen than be- 
fore; nor was there any other difference, 
than that the power in . diſpoſal of offices 
was, with her Majeſty's affection, transferred 


from the Ducheſs of MARLBOROUGH to 
Mrs. MAsHAM. 


SUCH 
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gucn viſible evidence of a new bias and 
growing influence at court, and the dailỹx 
mortifications which the wiſe Treaſurer and 
the brave General met with, by the prevail- 
ing credit of thoſe who had no reputation or 
merit, made it impoſſible for them to ſit in 
council with a Secretary of State whom they 
found conſtantly engaged in dark and dan- 


gerous intrigues againſt them. The oppoſi - 


tion grew ſo great, that to act in confidence 
with him was irreconcileable to common 
prudence; and to renew a good underſtand- 
ing between them, conſidering how wide 
the breach now was, and the circumſtancea 
of it, exceeded all reaſonable expectation. 
Tur conteſt for power became ſerious and 
public: HarLey, thinking it neither ſea- 
ſonable nor ſafe to ſtand it out, as the par- 
liament and nation were then diſpoſed, and 
apprehending ſome attack upon the new fa - 
vourite Lady, was obliged to retire from court, 
with the chief of his faction, not without 
3 of returning with ſuperior force. 
THEY 


1 
— had left a true and powerful friend 


behind them, with whom they continued to 
concert their dangerous deſigns in ſecret. 


They were not idle in their retirement; they 


formed a coalition with the Tories, and the 
profeſſed enemies of the government: Popu- 


lar diſcontents on various pretences were fo- 


mented underhand; at laſt the impeach- 
ment, by the Commons, of a ſeditious 
preacher of doctrines which tended to ſub- 
vert the principles of the Revolution and 
the Proteſtant Succeſſion; and the lenity of 


his puniſhment by the judgment of the 
Lords, ſuppoſed to proceed from the Queen's 
private inclination and influence, raiſed a 


ferment and outcry in the whole nation, as 
if Religion and the eſtabliſhed Church were 


in danger. Addreſſes were procured from 


. ſeveral parts of the kingdom, with intima- 


tion of hopes that the Parliament would be 


diſſolved, and with aſſurances of chooſing at 
a new election ſuch as ſhould be faithful to 


=; the Crown, and zealous for the Church, 


MaTTrRs 
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Aar runs begin now: to ripen, and to be 


| ſaflicieady prepared to ſhew publicly a new 
influence at court, and an intention to alter 
the adminiſtration. 


Tu Queen ® wrote to the Duke f 
MARLBOROUGH, without any previous no- 
tice to his Grace, to give Mr. HILL, a young 
officer, a vacant regiment, over the heads of 
many. others of higher rank and long ſer 
vice: He had no other merit than that of 
being brother to the new favourite, who was 
known to be in a W to 
diſcredit his Grace. A 


Tas Duke of A 8 e 
after he had been at Rome and married an 
Italian lady, were doubtful and ſuſpected: 
He left the Whigs in every vote at Dr. Sa- 
CHEVERAL's trial, and Was * T made 
lord chamberlain. 


— — „ — 
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Tus Queen by a letter acquainted Lord 


GoDoLPHIN with her intentions; but ſhe 
gave his Grace the ſtaff before ſhe could re- 
ceive an anſwer from his — 


Tun Earl 1of * s 


from being ſecretary of ſtate. The Duke of 
MaARzLB0ROUGH repreſented to the Queen, 
in a very moving letter, the bad conſe- 
quences which the diſgrace of his ſon-in- 
law might bring upon the affairs of Eu- 
rope, but to no purpoſe: That near rela- 
tion to his Grace was the chief motive for 

his Lordſhip's removal. It was made an ar- 
ticle in the Paris Gazette, with a particular 
remark, that he was the Duke's ſon-in-law. 
At the ſame time the feuds and conteſts be- 
tween the two parties were diſplayed in 
other French news- papers with an air of tri- 
umph. In the heat of theſe civil commo- 
tions in England, the French ſuddenly+ broke 


8 


— 
— 
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* June 14, 1710. + July 20, 1710. 
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off the negociations at Gertruydenberg, and 

I dare fay your Lordſhip does not wonder at 
it, nor at their doing it with ſo much inſo- 
lence and haughtineſs, as if they had gained 
a victory. They ſeemed not at all affected 
with the progreſs the allies had made to- 
ward the frontiers of France, by the taking 
of Douay, Bethune, and Aire; nor with the 
deſperate condition of PniL1e's affairs, by 
the battles of Almenara and Saragoſſa. Our 
diviſions, and the benefits they looked for 
from them, were objects of greater moment, 
employed their thoughts with pleaſure, and 
made their own misfortunes fit eaſy upon 
them. Far from abandoning the Duke of 
Ax jou, which in his. diſtreſſed ſituation 
muſt have ſecured to King CHARLES the 
poſſeſſion of Spain, they ſent him new ſuc- 
cours, and the Duke of VEnDosMs, the beſt 
general they had, to command his army, 


Turi ſpirits were elated with the hopes 
they conſtantly received from their friends 
mY in 
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in England of their gaining ground there; 
and their hopes were ſoon fully anſwered. 


- * EARL GopotPHin had ſhewn ſuch a 
particular affection and zeal for her Ma- 
_ Jeſty, that he ſtudied to poſſeſs all people 
with a- perſonal reſpect for her. He had diſ- 
charged the great office of lord high trea- 
ſurer, and ſupported the public credit, in a 
diſintereſted manner, with great honour for 
many years; and he was + diſmiſſed from 
that ſtation the very day after the Queen had 
expreſſed to him her deſire that he would 
continue in her ſervice. 


Tax Biſhop of Chicheſter gives ſuch an 
ingenious and prophetic deſcription of this 
famous conjuncture, that I cannot forbear 


"Inſerting the paragraph 4. 
* Burnet, + Aug. 8, 1710. 


t Fourth letter to a Tory member. Jan. 10-21, 
1710-11. | 


R M Tazy 
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oe, \Tuzy have a political abſervatory at 
0 Paris, where the Marquis pe Torcy and 
« the French miniſters frequently examine 
e what appearances there are in the hea- 
* vens of, all the countries at war with 
e them; and according to theſe they take 
* their meaſures of war and peace, and it 
« is by this they juſtify their aſſiſting the 
« Duke of Ax jou. * What paſſed in Spain 
* the twentieth of Auguſt, they thought 
« ſufficiently balanced by + what happened 
© north-weſt of them the nineteenth. — 
« What preceded that phenomenon, and 
ce has ſince followed it, has determined the 
French, not only to ſupport the Duke of 
% ANJov, but to deſiſt for the preſent from 
all farther offers of peace; by which we 
e are as much plunged into the war as we 
were ſeven years ago, and there ſcems no 
" remedy for it, but want 1 is * than the 


ä 


»„— 


The battle of Saragoſſa, where Philip's army was 
intirely routed. 


+ The removal of Lord Godol phin, 8-19. 
“ diſeaſe, 
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tt diſeaſe, a bad peace: For the truth :of 
« which (adds the Biſhop) I ſhall refer 
« you to your own reflections upon all the 
c news we have had theſe four months 
« from Paris; but what is as good a proof 
« as all the reſt, to a letter of the Elector of 
« Bayaria's miniſter to his maſter.” 


Tais is ſo remarkable a piece, and fo 
much to the preſent purpoſe, that I muſt 
trouble your Lordſhip with an extract of 
ſome clauſes in it *. | 


« ThE French king has received certain 
te advice to-day, that the Parliament of 
t England is diſſolved, and that the changes 
« defigned in the miniſtry will be made: 
« His majeſty did not defer one moment to 
« give me notice of it, that I might ac- 
e quaint your Electoral Highneſs with it. 


* — — * — 
K 
* 


* The Elector of Bavaria's miniſter's letter to his 
maſter. Verſailles, Oct. 18, 1710.— Lamberti, vol. vi. 
p. 85. 1710, | 
| R 2 « IT 


— 


«© new Parliament, and the general change 
« of the miniſtry, will give great uneaſineſs 
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_ « Tt is certain, that the proclamatlon for 


te to the Dutch, and make them think of 
ce peace; but this the French court will not 


CC give into. 


c THERE is no doubt alſo, but the Duke 
« of MARLBOROUGH will quit the com- 
« mand of the army; the rather, - becauſe 
te the prevailing party will leave him unpro- 
cc vided of every ching. in order to force 
<« him to it. 


% TE court is of opinion, that the op- 
* portunity is now come; and that good uſe 
© ought to be made of this fayourable con- 
tt juncture, it being impoſſible that the al- 
te lies ſhould continue united, after what we 
* have now ſeen in England.” 


Tus letter unfortunately ſoon got abroad, 
and cauſed ſuch a general alarm, that the 


new faction in England endeavoured to per- 


ſuade 


18 
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ſuade the world it was a malicious invention 


of the Whigs, and not genuine; but the 
editor. of the late Lord BoLINGBROKxE's 


works has aſſured me he has the original in 


his poſſeſſion, 


to have been concerted with the French 
king, or at leaſt he was regularly acquainted 
with the ſteps taken to bring it about, in 


order to keep up his ſpirits, and divert him 


from all thoughts of reſuming the negocia- 
tions for peace upon the foot of the preli- 
minaries. It had, nor could it fail to have, 
the deſired effect, _ eſpecially as his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty had reaſon to believe, that 
the Duke of MarLiBoRoUGH would either 


be removed, or forced by ill uſage to _ 
his employments. 


Taz diſmifſion of Lord GoDOLPHIN, the 
Duke s near relation as well as intimate and 


R 3 uſeful 


Vox Lordſhip will, I do not doubt, 
make one natural inference from it; which 
is, that the miniſterial revolution here ſeems 


— — 1 — n— 1 II To 
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uſeful partner in all councils and meaſures 


for carrying on the government, was cer- 


tainly a cruel ſtroke upon his Grace: Hows 
ever, by the perſuaſion of his friends, and 
contrary to the intentions and expectations 
of his enemies, he continued to command 
the army in Flanders. Though labouring 
under the greateſt difficulties and diſcourage» 


ments at home, ſupplanted in the favour of 


his ſovereign, and vilely miſrepreſented to 
the people, his martial preſence of mind in 
the field forſook him not; he was calm and 
undiſturbed. With a ſuperior military ſkill 
he deceived by feint marches the French, 
and unexpectedly * paſſed their lines (which 
VI1LLARS had vainly boaſted to be the ne plus 
ultra to his Grace's _ without the loſs 
of a man, 


IT was looked upon to be the boldeſt at- 
tempt that had been made during the war. 


i 1 


— — 


Ang. 5, 1711. | 
He 
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Hr then laid fiege to Bouchain : The 
Dutch Deputies, the general officers, and 
the Duke's particular friends, were in opi- 
nion againſt it: They thought it impractica- 
ble to take a place ſituated in a moraſs, well 
fortified, with a good garrifon in it, and in 
the ſight of a ſuperior army; and conſider- 
ing the fatal conſequences of a diſgrace be- 
fore it, in his fituation at court, they endea- 
youred to divert him from ſuch a dangerous 
enter prize. His Grace perſevered, they ſub- 
mitted to his judgment, and the town was 
taken *. 


Tux honour of this his laſt campaign, 
more hazardous and glorious than any of 
his former, was intirely due to him. Prince 
EUGENE was abſent, and the plan of opera- 
tions was projected and executed by his 
own authority and conduct only. It open- 
ed a way to penetrate next year into 


2 


— 


* Sept, II, 1711. 


„ France: 
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France: The French were not at all alarm. 
ed at it; they knew care would be taken 


in England to prevent it nuke removin 8 a 
Duke. | - 


* THEY had got into a ſecret negociation 
with our new miniſtry ; and they did not 
doubt but the advantages they ſhould reap 
from thence, would more than recompenſe 
the loſſes they had ſuffered by the Duke of 

MARLBoOROUGH's arms, His Grace was 
_ diſmiſſed from all his employments * | 
end of the year, 


Tuis was the laſt and finiſhing ſtroke to 
the old adminiſtration ; the conſequences of. 
which, with reſpe& to the glory, the in- 
tereſt, and trade of this nation, ſhall be more 
fully explained hereafter, 


*. 


— — — * E 
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* April 22, 1711. "Two privately ſent ſome pro: 
poſitions of peace into England. 


+ Dec. 20, 1711. 


Having 
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Havine detained your Lordſhip ſo long 
in giving you an account of the moſt extra- 
ordinary cataſtrophe in politics that perhaps 
ever happened in any country, I ſhall ven- 
ture to treſpaſs a little farther, and preſent 
you with a ſummary of the contents of this 
ſecond part of my letters, 


Tx recovery of Spain and the Weſt In- 
dies in favour of the houſe of Auſtria, which 
the French king, in. violation of the moſt 
ſolemn treaty, had ſeized upon in favour of 
the Duke of Ax jou, was the object of the 
engagements contracted by the Emperor, 
Queen ANNE, and the States, between them- 
| ſelves and other powers, for undertaking 
and carrying on the war againſt France and 
Spain with their utmoſt force. | 


TRE uninterrupted ſeries of wonderful 
ſucceſſes by the confederate army, in all 
parts, againſt the common enemy for many 


years, afforded a hopeful proſpect of obtain- 
ing that deſirable end. 


Tur 
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Tux diſtreſſed condition of the houſe of 
Bourbon, obliged France to propoſe and 
enter into conferences and negociations with 
the principal allies, for putting an end to 
the war. The reſtitution of Spain and 
the Weſt Indies to King CHARLES wag 
avowedly by France agreed to be the con. 
ditio fine qud non of holding thoſe con- 
ferences and - negociations : During the 
courſe of them, the French made uſe of 
their utmoſt dexterity to deceive and divide 
- the allies, and by plauſible pretences of theit 
. peing diſpoſed to peace, to irritate the people 
of England and Holland againſt their re- 
| ſpective miniſters, as being unreaſonably de- 
termined to perpetuate the war for their own 


Tux ſteadineſs and harmony of the allies, 
in not ſuffering themſelves to be amuſed or 
divided, and their candid behaviour in be- 
ing ready to accept of any expedient that 
was practicable, and would anſwer the ob- 
ject of the war, and of the negociations, in- 

tirely 
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2 difappointed the fallacious deſigns of 


France. In the mean time, the irrefiſtible 
forces of the allies continued to make new 


conqueſts in the Netherlands, and the French 


| finding no other reſource to ſave their own 
country, reduced their ſeveral-demands of a 
partition, which they had made in favour 
of the Duke of Ax jov at Gertruydenberg, 
to that of granting them Sicily and Sardinia, 
as a ſure means to induce him to give up 


the reſt of the 8 * monarchy to King 
CHARLES, 


1 


Tux Dutch plenipotentiaries on the part 


of the allies, far from making any objection 


to this demand, gave them fairly to under- 
ſtand, that if the French would give them 
a ſufficient ſecurity for the reſtitution at the 
fame time of the reſt of the Spaniſh mon- 
archy to King CHARLEs (which was de- 
clared to be the condition for granting Sicily 


2» — facilitate the concluſion of a 
yoo 


and Sardinia to PHiL1P) the allies would 
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general peace: And there is great reaſon to 
| | believe that the French king, when he. ſaw. 
chat VIL LARS could not prevent the taking 
of Douay, nor the arms of the allies from 
making a forcible progreſs towards the fron- 
tiers of France that campaign, had let the 
Duke of AN jo know, that his affairs 
would not permit him to ſupport him any. 
longer, and that it could not be expected, 
that he ſhould ruin himſelf to maintain him 
upon the throne, . ; 
Ix this great criſis of an expedient to ac- 
commodate the partition that had been pto- 
| Poſed, the power of the new favourite at the 
Engliſh court, in concert with her chief 
operator Mr. "HARLEY. and his aſſociates, 
and in conſequence of the ferment occaſion- 
ed in the nation by the trial, or rather ac- 
quittal, of Dr. SACHEVEREL, was grown ſo 
prevalent and popular, that a total change of 
the adminiſtration was, without any form. 
or heſitation, determined: And if it was 
LY not 
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not concerted with the French king, yet 
care was taken to give him ſo early notice 
of it, as to make him lay aſide all thoughts 
of peace upon the terms of the prelimina- 
ries, and to cauſe the negociations at Ger- 
truydenberg to be broken off in ſuch an ex- 


Tux END or PART II. 


